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(Written for the Journal.) 
CHANCE. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


Ah! blindly thou dost call it chance, 
That narrow line of circumstance 
That turns the current of events,— 
A seeming trifle into prominence ; 
Appoints to each his way of life— 
Ignoble ease, or holy strife ; 

Life’s joy or pain :—the inner sense 
Sees day by day God’s providence. 


ONLY TODAY. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days and sad days and bad days, which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relieve them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in his mercy forgive, receive them! 
Oaly the new days are our own. 

Today is ours, and today alone. 

— Susan Coolidge. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Sort. I. C. McNem, Kansas City: The lesson of 
obedience lies behind and beneath all other lessons. 


J. L. Pickarp, Jowa: To make of the pupil a good 
citizen, he must be given mental, moral, and physical 
training. 

Surr. Wm. H. Wity, Jerre Haute, Ind.: It is not 
necessarily a new education, but a better education that 
should be our concern. 


Joun J. Stopparp, President of the School Board of 
Columbus, O.: The public schools are the noblest gift of 
the founders of our Republic to its people. 


Surr. Wm. N. Barrincer, Newark, N. J.: The 
pupil realizes the value and use of geographical knowl- 
edge as applied to history as he cannot elsewhere. 


Supr. M. E. Harp, Salem, O.: School government 
should always seek to establish and confirm habits that 
will make the pupil a happier and better citizen. 


Prin. Crarence A. Bropgur, Tacoma, Wash.: 
In other high school studies information is the object 
sought, but in English, training is the desired end. 


Supt. Joun. Jasper, New York City: Retain a course 
of study until it has become thoroughly tested by expert 
teachers, rather than submit it to frequent modifications. 


J. D. Huaues, Toronto: Throughout Germany over 
three thousand playgrounds have been furnished for the 
children, where skilled directors direct the play of the 
children. 


ExizapetH Prentiss: If you could once make up 
your mind, in the fear of God, never to undertake more 
work of any sort than you can carry on calmly, quietly, 
without hurry or flurry, and the instant you feel yourself 
nervous and like one out of breath would stop and take 
breath, you would find this simple, common sense rule 
oa for you what no prayers or tears could ever accom- 
P 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES. 


BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, LL.D., 
President of Bowdoin College, 


Martin Maartens relates that there was once a man, & 
satirist. At length his friends grew weary of his inces- 
sant criticism and satire, and they slew him; and the 
friends of the dead man gathered around the corpse. 
“ This man treated the whole round world as a foot-ball,” 
they said indignantly, “and he kicked it.” The dead 
man opened one eye. “ But always toward the goal,” he 
said. 

The science of pedagogy has been criticising and kick- 
ing our educational system most unmercifully of late, and 
doubtless the friends of education are growing weary of 
this perpetual onslaught. In justification of it all, how- 
ever, pedagogy can say that these many and rapid changes 
have not been blind or purposeless or wanton. They 
have all been made with a definite end in view. 

What then is the end at which education aims? Is it 
to enable boys and girls to earn a living? Is it to train 
citizens who shall be able to cast an intelligent vote ? 
These are some of the special ends which education in- 
cludes. But the comprehensive end of education is much 
broader than any or all these special purposes. The end 
of education is to make one at home in the world in which 
he lives, and friends with all that it contains. The forms 
of natural objects, the laws of life in plant and animal, 
the principles of mathematics and physics, the languages 
which nations speak, and the literature in which they 
have expressed their sorrows and joys, their hopes and 
fears, their achievements and their inspirations, the laws 
of their economics, the institations of society, the insights 
of philosophy, the ideals of ethics and religion—all these 
things are man’s rightful heritage ; and it is the aim of 
education to put man in possession of this rich inheritance. 
Any education that is worthy of the name of course con- 
tributes to this end. The district school of a former gen- 
eration, with its reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
spelling, and grammar, with its memoriter methods, and 
its perpetual beginning at the same place and covering 
the same ground term after term, laid a solid foundation 
for education, if it did not carry the superstructure very 
high. 

Until recently our graded schools have been merely an 
amplification and elaboration of the district school, con- 
fining themselves to the same subjects, the same methods, 
and the same monotonous dwelling upon the rudiments of 
education. The high schools were grammar schools in 
which higher branches were taught by the methods which 
had prevailed in the lower grades ; and the college was a 
higher grade of high school, in which Plato and Euripides, 
Tacitus and Horace, were read in much the same way in 
which Xenophon and Cesar had been read in the prepar- 
atory school, and where science, history, and philosophy 
were memorized from the text-book at the rate of so many 
pages a day. 

Recent advances in education have brought us nearer 
to what we have defined as the goal of education in three 
ways: by making the range of studies broader; by mak- 
ing the methods of study and instruction more rational ; 
and by making classification of students more flexible. 

First, the range of studies has been broadened. By 
the introduction of kindergarten methods the child is en- 
abled to begin the study of form at the age of four or 
five, instead of waiting until he is fourteen or fifteen and 
able to master the technicalities of geometry; to begin 
to count and add and subtract actual things long before 
he can comprehend that arithmetic is the science of num- 
ber ; to identify pictures and objects by words long before 
he has heard such a formidable word as alphabet ; to pile 
up mountains, scoop out valleys, and set out forests, long 
before he could deal in the old way with ‘geography as 
the science of the description of the earth’s surface. The 


scholar in the primary school can make collections of 
natural objects and watch the habits of plants and ani- 


mals years before the old curriculam would permit the 
study of natural history. The grammar school is begin- 
ning to introduce algebra and geometry at a time when 
the student will take an eager interest in them, in place 
of the wearisome and profitless harping upon the dry and 
juiceless rules of commercial arithmetic, and to offer 
the fresh and enthusiastic study of a new language in 
place of the montonous drudgery of analyzing and pars- 
ing the familiar words and phrases of our mother tongue. 

No less than thirty subjects are taught in our high 
schools: English history, civil government, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, analytic geometry, physical 
geography, geology, botany, zodlogy, physiology, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, psychology, moral philosophy, in- 
ternational law, political economy, science of education, 
music, drawing, stenography, book-keeping. 

Of course no one school offers all these courses; and 
in schools where a large proportion of these thirty subjects 
are offered they are placed in different courses, classical, 
business and English, of which a pupil can take but one. 
The range of studies in the modern high school is as 
broad as that of the college of fifty years ago; although 
the particular branches are not carried a3 far. In order 
to keep pace with this advance in the secondary schools 
the colleges have been compelled to expand their course 
of study, and in place of general outlines in a few leading 
departments of study, they are compelled to provide 
special equipment for experiment and research in a great 
variety of lines. There is scarcely a college in New 
England that has not built costly and elaborate scientific 
laboratories within the past ten years; and there is not 
one that is not making strenuous efforts to multiply ten- 
fold the available resources of its library. 

In the university this broadening tendency reaches its 
consummation, and a department which in a college might 
be represented by a single professor giving two or three 
courses, is represented in the university by half a dozen 
professors and instructors, affording a score of courses. 

Second, the methods of study and instruction are be- 
coming more rational. The time has gone by when a 
man can assign so many pages in a text-book, and call up 
a class to repeat the contents of those pages and at the 
same time call himself a teacher. The business of the 
teacher is no longer to see that the scholar gets the lesson 
out of the book, but to see that whether with or without 
a book the scholar gets a clear, strong, intelligent grasp 
of the subject of which the book treats. Actual weighing 
and measuring of actual things by actual scales and meas- 
ures; actual handling of the things described ; actual ex- 
cursions to the quarry and the mine ; actual dissection of 
the clam or frog; actual consultation of original doca- 
ments; genuine effort to think out the problem in phil- 
osophy ; written reproduction of things seen and felt and 
enjoyed in literature and life; these are marks of the 
good teaching of today. The text-book is the guide to 
experiment and the inspiration to research ; not as form- 
erly the last word upon the subject the pupil was expected 
to hear. 

With wiser methods of study and instruction are com- 
ing saner tests of attainment. Less stress is placed on 
memory and more on power. In aetual life the practical 
test of efficiency for the scholar is not how much inform- 
ation can you repeat by rote without looking at your 
book, but it is what problems can you solve, what presen- 
tation of a case can you make with all your books and 
tools before you. We are coming to see that the true 
test in school is the same as the true test in life. And 
when this principle is fully recognized we shall no more 
expect a scholar to be able to damp upon an examination 
paper all that he has learned during a term, than we 
shall expect him to disgorge in crude form all the food 
that he has eaten during the same length of time. Not 
retention merely, but assimilation; not capacity to hold 
but power to use, is the test of the worth of a course of 
study ; and the examination should be so framed as to 
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test power to utilize the results of training, rather than 
the glibness with which crammed information can be 
written out or repeated. 

Third, classification of students has become more 
flexible. Instead of a cast-iron course in which evers- 
body must take the same subjects in the same order and 
in the same time, we are introducing in the lower grades 
more frequent promotions, in order that the dull scholars 
may not be made superficial in the effort to keep up with 
the brighter ones ; and that the brighter ones may not be 
made stupid by the necessity of going as slowly as the 
duller ones. 

For there is a vast difference in the ease and rapidity 
with which scholars learn. This isdue partly to heredity, 
partly to home advantages, partly to temperament. Itis 
a fact that children differ in these respects just as it is a 
fact that they differ in the strength of their muscles, the 
size of their feet, the color of their hair. And there is no 
more reason to be ashamed of the difference in the one 
case than in the others. Of all the foolish manifestations 
of vanity, the most foolish is the eagerness of some parents 
to have their children forward. It is high time for 
parents to recognize that some children are by nature 
quick to learn and some are slow; that forwardness or 
“smartness” in childhood is no indication whatever of 
thoroughness and depth in maturity ; and that it is jast 
as desirable and just as creditable for the boy who is slow 
by nature to go slowly in school, as it is for the boy who 
is quick by nature to advance rapidly at school. 

In the high school and college this flexibility of classi- 
fication shows itself in allowing students to choose the 
lines of study on which to concentrate their chief attex- 
tion. The elective system is spreading through our col- 
leges as fast as their funds will allow the increase of 
teaching force which this system make necessary. As a 
result we work with rather than against the natural a;,- 
titudes of the individual students; we have their active 
co-operation in the direction of their studies; and if we 
do not always make the least of their weak points, we 
certainly do make the most of their strong points. We 
do not turn them out as nearly as possible alike. We do 
send forth those of scientific tendencies better prepared 
to take up the profession of medicine ; those of literary 
tastes better trained for journalism and authorship; thore 
of historical interests with a broader foundation for lav 
and politics ; those of philosophical temper better pre- 
pared to be teachers and ministers. 

In these three ways, by broader courses, by wiser 
methods, by more flexible classification, we have made 
great strides within the last two decades in the direction 
of making our scholars more intelligent members of this 
glorious universe in which we live ; more enthusiastic sup- 
porters of its institutions; more capable servants of its 
order, and more appreciative friends, both of its Infinite 
Author, and of all their finite fellow creatares. 


THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


[The Boston Journal, that befriends the school and teachers, 
spiritedly and intelligently has epoken in an editorial leader in a 
tone that very clearly indicates the way that a large class of people 
will look upon the report. It is well to see clearly the public sen- 
timent that is to be met in any attempt at radical measures. We 
print it entire. ] 

The report of the Committee of Ten on secondary 
school studies, made public by Commissioner Harris, is a 
fresh indication of the extent to which the public school 
system would be overloaded if all the edacational experts 
had their way. About the only point of agreement be- 
tween the ten sub-committees or “ conferences ” appointed 
to consider different branches is that each committee is 
confident that too little time is given to its particular 
branch, and that the school curriculum should be changed 
so as to allow a larger place for it. The conference on 
Latin wants that language to be taken up earlier in the 
public schools ; and the conference on Greek insists that 
if Latin is to be given four years of the public school 
course, Greek should have at least three. The conference 
on modern languages wants an elective course of French 
and German introduced into the grammar schools, so that 
the child of ten may begin one or the other of those 

studies. The conference on mathematics proposes an 
“enrichment ”’ of the course in arithmetic ; that on nat- 


ural history desires that the study of botany and zovlogy 


be taken up at the very beginning of the primary course ; 
the conference on history, civil government, etc., insists 
that far too little time is given to those branches, and the 
conference on geography maintains that the subject should 
be so expanded as to take in botany, zodlogy, astronomy, 
meteorology, commerce, government, ethnology, and we 
know not what else. Also the conference on English 
arises to declare, and probably with good reason, that not 
enough consideration is given to that department. . 
So it goes. What would happen to our children if the 
theories of all these experts were adopted and the public 
school course were expanded, extended, and “enriched,” 
to take in as much and as many of these studies as they 
recommend? The race is endowed with but one child- 
hood. There are only about as many hours in the day 
during which it is possible to rack ‘the brains of children 
without danger that something will give way. Most 
careful observers of modern school methods, who have 
no theory to promote and no hobby to ride, are convinced 
that the courses are already overloaded and that the ten- 
dency to specialization has been carried too far. But 
what would happen if this group of experts had their way ? 
It is time to sound a new note of alarm as to the public 
school system. That system is as much in danger today 


Supt. C. A. BABcock, 
Oil City, Pa. 


from those who regard it merely a feeder to the colleges 
as from any other quarter. There must be a line drawn 
somewhere beyond which the recasting of the public 
schools to adapt them to the entrance examinations of the 
colleges shall not go. The goal of the vast majority of 
public school pupils is not college but business and practi- 
eal life. The schools should be shaped to their needs 
rather than to those of the few who are to go further. 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY EDWIN W. CHUBB. 


In response to the question, “ Would you rather see 
Gladstone or the Queen of England?” I suppose most 
Americans would answer, “Gladstone.” So I at least 
would have answered if the question had been put last 
summer when I stood looking at the magnificent New 
Palace of Westminster, or Parliament buildings. Every 
echool boy is familiar with that immense structure lying 
along the Thames. Geographies and histories have made 
them as familiar objects as the “ Statue of Liberty.” One 
Saturday afternoon when Parliament was not in session I 
was hurried through many of the eleven hundred apart- 
ments of the Palace, and after seeing the sumptuous 
apartments of the House of Lords and the elegant rooms 
of the House of Commons, my next desire was to see the 
House in session, and above all to see that “ Grand Old 
Man ”’—Gladstone. 

Although the river front of the building is nine hun- 
dred and forty feet long and the area is eight acres, the 
room in which the laws of Great Britain are made is 
comparatively small—seventy-five feet by forty -five—so 
man cannot go in and out as he listeth. He must havea 


pass. One of the leaders of the Irish party kindly gave 
me @ pass, 0 I was ready one Wednesday afternoon to 
see the British lion lash his tail. 

Presumably, no more passes are issued than there are 
seats, thought I; but I found myself obliged to wait in 
the corridor for two hours before I was admitted. Even 
the offer of two shillings would not move one of Her 
Majesty’s officers to Jet me pass. This was “ passing 
strange”; a sixpence hitherto had proved the “ open 
sesame ”’ even to the dark dungeons of the Tower. 

While we are waiting here, let us look about the build- 
ing iteelf. Fifty years ago the New Palace of Westmin- 
ster was built. Quite a modern building, ther. Across 
the way stands Westminster Abbey, many centuries old. 
Near by, and, in fact, now forming a part of the New 
Palace, is Westminster Hall, dating back eight hundred 
years. Yet although the New Palace of Westminster is 
so modern, a close observer can see many evidences of 
decay. While talking with a guard on the outside, he 
pointed out several ornamental stones that had been re- 
placed within several years. The climate is injurious to 
the stone. The guard also pointed out the Victoria 
Tower. Through that gateway no one but the queen 
ever passes. 

On the high Clock Tower is “ Big Ben”; the bell 
weighs thirteen tons, and under favorable conditions sends 
its sweet tones over the greater part of London. Some 
years ago I watched with amusement a younger brother 
as he wound his ‘‘ Waterbury,” but the man who winds 
the big clock on the Clock Tower takes five hours when 
he winds the striking part. 

In point of historic interest, far more interesting is 
Westminster Hall—the “Hall of William Rafus.” At 
present this large hall is almost bare. A few statues of 
former sovereigns are the only objects breaking the mo- 
notony of the vast chamber. But to the imaginative eye 
bare walls are frequently more suggestive than luxurious 
furnishings. One can people this bare hall with the 
ghosts of some of England’s most famous men. Here, on 
a spot now marked by a tablet set in the floor, stood the 
luckless Charles I. when he was condemned to death. In 
this same place, a few years later, was Cromwell pro- 
claimed Lord Protector, and on the pinnacle of the build- 
ing, it is said, rested for thirty years the skull of the same 
powerful leader. Here, too, was sentenced to death the 
Scotch patriot, William Wallace, whose name is dear to 
every boy and girl whose heart burned as he read that 
fascinating romance, Scottish Chiefs. Within these walls, 
now echoing to the footsteps of the stray visitor, were 
gathered the brilliant audiences that attended the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Here Burke thundered his enuncia- 
tions against that intrepid “ East Indian”; here Fox and 
Sheridan increased their reputation as orators. 


But now we are ready for the House of Commons. 
Passing through various hands, putting name and address 
in a book, winding around several stairways, at last we 
are in the gallery itself. The room is small. Five rows 
of seats extend along each side. The speaker, a son of 
the great Robert Peel, sits at one end, very dignified, 
with a large wig. Wien he stands, every one mast sit 
and hold a “‘so!emn stillness.” To bis right sits the Gov- 
ernment ; to the left, the Opposition. On the first row of 
the Government side, near the speaker, sits an old, vigor- 
ous-looking man, whose face is very familiar. He has 4 
long steel gray coat on, a white vest, and a black cravat. 
It is the man whom I above all wished to see—the 
“Grand Old Man”; the man of whom even his political 
enemies cannot speak with disrespect. In one of the 
great university towns of England my kind host, one of 
the dons and of aristocratic feelings, declared that Glad- 
stone was an overrated man, yet acknowledged he was 4 
great statesman. We Americans, in general, think him 
to be the Englishman of this century. When he arose t0 
speak he moved with the agility of youth; his voice; 
while not as mellow as it was a half century ago, had 
clearness and penetration. The only evidence of age I 
noticed during the whole afternoon was the placing of his 
hand to his ear when he was desirous of catching every 
word of an opponent. That afternoon he talked for 20 
hour and a half. The much discussed Home Rule Bill 
was on. He did not hesitate to make plain statements. 
I will quote several of the passages: “I have never 
found, though I do not assert it to be universal, a single 
case in which a European writer, speaking from s0m¢ 
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point of view that gave him time for consideration, had 
approved the conduct of England to Ireland, or had rec- 
ognized it otherwise than as a great stain upon the honor 
of this country.”” This was followed by cheers from bis 
side of the house. The gallery dare never give any signs 
of approval or disapproval. Ovcasioually he grew as 
lively as a boy. The opposition had made the charge 
that the Bill was consuming an outrageous amount of 
time. Who is at fault? “The speeches made for the 
Bill in committee were 459—an awful roll. (Laughter 
and cheers.) Many of those speeches were no doubt 
mace by the Government, but most of them were made 
by the Government under compulsion, the gentle compul- 
sion, the Parliamentary compulsion, of the Opposition. 
(Hear! hear! and laughter). But what was the number 
of speeches against the Bill?—938. (Hear, hear! and 
ironical cheers and laughter.) The cheer of honorable 
members opposite is quite consistent with their action. I 
do not grudge it. 1 will give the honorable gentlemen 
opposite who gave that cheer a little more material of the 
same kind for cheering. (Hear! hear! and laughter). 
Besides the number of speeches, we have looked at the 
length of the speeches, because the object is to ascertain 
who is responsible for the consumption of time. ..... 
The hours taken by the 459 speeches for the Bill were 57}, 


* and the hours taken by the 930 speeches against the Bill 


were 1523. (Hear! hear! and laughter.) ” 

Near the close of the speech he grew earnest and im- 
pressive. Several of the good things are: “We deny 
that the brand of incapacity has been laid by the Almighty 
upon a particular and noted branch of our race, when 
every other branch of that race has displayed in the same 
subject matter a capability, and has attained a success, 
which is an example to the world. (Cheers.) We deny 
that the brand has been placed on the Irish race. 
(Cheers.) We have faith in rational liberty, and we 
have faith in its efficacy as an instrument of national ed- 
ucation.” 

After Gladstone had ended, a number of others had 
occasion to talk. Some spoke with force and humor, the 
majority with neither. When the speaker arose, he took 
off his hat. No reading is allowed except when quota- 
tions are given. 

To Gladstone's left sat Sir William Harcourt ; to his 
right, Sir Chas. Russell; John Morley was also near by. 
Of the opposition, the most interesting figure was Balfour. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(XVI.) 


BY WILL 8 MONROE. 

By an oversight, the West Virginia exhibit was not 
mentioned in discussing the work from the middle states. 
This exhibit was neither large nor especially strong ; but 
it presented very satisfactorily the educational activities 
of the state. Wheeling, Parkersburg, and Charleston 
sent most of the work. The collection of photographs 
was large, and these included not only exteriors of school- 
houses, but interiors and ground plans as well. There 
were some pieces of wood work from the deaf and dumb 
asylum at Romney that showed skill in handiwork. A 
chart illustrative of the educational exhibit and a pen- 
drawing of the state capitol attracted general attention. 

While the United States Furniture Co, the Prang Ed- 
ucational Co., the Milton Bradley Co, and the various 
book publishers—whose exhibits Mr. Albert E. Winship 
has so fittingly characterized in the JourNaL—made full 
and satisfactory displaye, with the exception of text and 
reference books, there was a dearth of teaching appliances 
at the great Chicago exposition. This was especially true 
of school furniture and the ordinary school apparatus. 
True, some of the schools for teachers—as, for instance, 
the normal schools at Bridgewater and San José and the 
College for the Training of Teachers in New York City— 
had excellent displays of home-made apparatus ; but the 
commercial exhibits were for the most part small. One 
little city in Minnesota—Stillwater—made an exhibit of 
one line of school apparatus—optical projections—that 
was paralleled only by the French exhibit. A real genius 
—Mr. Frank T. Wilson—has for some years directed the 
schools at Stillwater, and he made at Chicago an exhibit 
of projection appliances that won for him and hié city the 
Bpprobation of the foreign and American critics. Mr. 


Wilson is one of the first to introduce and simplify this 
form of illustrative teaching in the new world, and his 
exhibit at Chicago was the inspiration and model of much 
that will be done in this line during the next decade. 

The workings and aims of the Bureau of Education 
were shown by Dr. Harris to great advantage, the only 
regret being that it was placed in the government build- 
ing instead of in the building of liberal arts, but this was 
beyond Dr. Harris’ control. When one surveyed the 
twenty-one volumes of annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Education—a veritable cyclopedia of education; the 
great number of special reports, the eighty-odd mono- 
graphs on institutions, systems, aud practices, and the 
fifty miscellaneous publications,—wheu one saw these to- 
gether at Chicago and noted their contents and inflaence, 
he could but reflect upon the wisdom of our national gov- 
ernment in establishing the bureau. Henry Barnard 
planned wisely when he presented to the American Assc- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education, in 1854, “A 
Plan of Central Agency for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion in the United States.” Another feature of the ex- 
hibit of the Bureau of Education was the “ model library.” 
This contained a part of a selection of 5,230 volumes, 
made by a committee of seventy-five librarians and special- 
ists chosen by the American Library Association. The 
catalogue of this “model library” will be very helpful 
in the formation of small city libraries. Surely the 
American teacher who studied the Bureau of Education’s 
exhibit had abundant occasion for professional pride; and 
gratitude to our national government for what it is doing 


to create for us an extended pedagogical literature. 
[Concluded 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY.—(III.) 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


THE SKELETON. 

Material.—A human skeleton, either articulated or 
not. If the school does not own one, it can often be bor- 
rowed of some neighboring physician, if assurance be 
given that it will be carefully handled. 

If the skeleton is articulated, suspend it in front of the 
class ; if not articulated, lay the bones out in as orderly a 
way as possible on a large table. Let the teacher direct 
the class in enumerating all the bones that can be distin- 
guished. 

One or more pupils may count, beginning, say, with the 
feet, and the whole class should note down the number of 
bones found in each region till the list is completed with 
the skull. 

First, the common name, and then, if desired, the 
scientific name of each bone or group of bones should be 
given. In cases such as that of the pelvis or the skull, in 
which the pupil cannot, unaided, distinguish all the bones 
or count them correctly, the teacher should point out all 
which the scholars have failed to notice, and supply the 
names and positions of those which cannot be seen. Any 
larger text-book of anatomy will supply the needed infor- 
mation. Call the attention of the class to the following 
pointe : 

(a) The division of the skeleton into axial skeleton 
and skeleton of the limbs. 

(6) The partial enclosure of the large cavity of the 
chest and abdomen by the skeleton and the complete en- 
closure of the tube in the backbone, through which runs 
the spinal cord. 

(c) The expansion of this tube into the. skull-cavity 
above. 

(d) The composition of the skeleton of rows or series 
of bones (foot, leg and thigh, spine, and s0 on). 

(e) The bilateral symmetry of the skeleton, or equally 
of corresponding right and left halves. 

Explain as well as you can (consulting your Physiology) 
the uses of the bony enclosures referred to in (/)). 

Point out all the likenesses and differences that you 
can make out on comparing ao upper limb with a lower 
limb. 


A study of the ‘Minneapolis Public School System,” 
by Miss Adelaide}V. Finch, will appear in an early num- 
ber.of.the; Journal, 


What have man’s habits of life, and particularly his 
erect position, to do with the differences noticed ? 

Study of One's Own Skeleton.—Lst each pupil trace 
out on his own person, at home, the outlines and loca- 
tions of the following bones, referring for names to figures 
in his Physiology. 

Radius and Ulna.—Which is larger at the wrist? 
Which forms the knob of the elbow ? 

Clavicle.—Upper margin or brim of pelvis. Knob 
near upper end of femur (the highest point on femur that 
can be felt on outside of thigh). How far down is it 
from the brim of the pelvis ? 


Patella. Lower jaw-bone. 

Tibia (and fibula ?). Knob on lower part of the oc- 
Nasal bone. cipital bone. 

Malar bone. Outline of scapula. 


Ridge on temporal bone. _ Bones in palm of hand. 

The Study of One's Own Joints.—Let each pupil, at 
home, study and move all of the joints that he can ex- 
amine in his own head and neck, arms and legs. Classify 
all of the joints as well of possible into : 

(a) Ball-and-socket joints. (c) Pivot-joints. 
(6) Hinge-joints. (d) Gliding-joints. 

Notice that some of the joints are combinations of two 
of the classes above mentioned. 

Compare the freedom of movement of the shoulder- 
joint with that of the hip-joint, by trying to whirl first 
the arm and then the leg in acircular path at the side of 
the body. Also try to see through how great an angle the 
extended arm can be raised vertically from its position 
of rest hanging by the side. Make a similar experiment 
with the leg. Refer to the skeleton to explain the results. 


NATURE STUDY—SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


BY A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL sCHOOL. 


(These outlines are meant to suggest a course of graded lessons 
from which selections may be made by teachers according to the time 
and material at their disposal.] 


LESSONS ON MINERALS, 


Seventh Year.—Iron Ores. The distinguishing marks 
should be emphasized. Laboratory work from headings, 
each pupil with specimen, These minerals can be bought 
by the pound and broken into small pieces for class use. 

Magnetite. — Color (black) ; structure (granular) ; 
hardness—try nail and quartz (hard, softer than quartz) ; 
streak—teach to find it by rubbing on white quartz or by 
scratching off the fine powder and rubbing on white paper 
(black) ; magnet--teach to use it ; place the fine powder 
on paper, rub the magnet on the under side of the paper 
(magnetic) ; weigh; infer the value as an ore (written 
record). Collect pieces of emery and think of its uses 
because of the hardness (magnetite and corundum). 
Final written description. 

Hematite.—Color (brownish black) ; structure (granu- 
lar, often compact); hardness (same as magnetite) ; 
streak (reddish) ; magnet (not usually magnetic) ; weight, 
value as an ore (written record). Show pieces of red 
ochre (soft, clayey), think of its value for coloring ; ¢. g., 
reddish rocks and soil, bricks, red crayon and pencils, 
paint. Why can it be used for polishing powder? Final 
written description. 

Limonite.— Color (brown or yellowish); structure 
(compact, often earthy or fibrous) ; hardness (softer than 
hematite) ; streak (yellowish brown) ; magnet (no effect) ; 
weight (lighter than the others) ; teacher heat some of 
the powder in a test tube over the flame (water collects 
on the inside of the tube, the powder grows darker and 
magnetic). (Written record.) Why is it lighter than 
the others? Show pieces of yellow ochre (soft, clayey) ; 
think of its value in coloring rocks, soil, yellow crayon 
and pencils, paint, polishing. Scrape off iron rust and 
examine the powder by its streak,—what is it? Final 
description. 

Prepare an outline map of United States showing the 
distribution of the iron ores; indicate by colors. (Con- 
sult Dana's Mineralogy). As other countries are studied, 
notice its distribution and the resulting industries. Read- 
ing on the iron industry in geographical readers. Nature 


study should be correlated with the other subjects. 
[Clapp’s Observation Lessons, Crosby's Common Min 
eralg and Fooks, | 
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Eighth Year.—Lime Rocks. Examine pieces of Mar- 
ble. Of what is it made? (fine, shining crystals). How 
hard is it? (easily scratched by nail, grains crush to a 
fine powder .*. soft). How do these properties fit it for 
building and ornamental purposes? 1. Touch a drop of 
acid to the marble. What forms on it? (bubbles of gas) ; 
i. e., it effervesces). What effect on the marble? (acid 
eats into the marble). What substances will injure the 
surface of polished marble? (vinegar, medicines, fruit 
stains, ete.) 1. Touch with acid other substances, shells, 
boue, coral, ete. 2. Observe which effervesce. Infer which 
contain the same substance as marble, call it “ carbonate 
of lime,” and the gas that forms “carbonic acid gas” 
(refer to this in soda water). 3. Place fragments of 
marble in dilute acid in a test tube. Observe the changes, 
effervescence, gradual disappearance, aud final solution of 
the marble) What is the reason for the changes? (car- 
bonate of lime will dissolve in water containing some 
acid). Explain how animals get carbonate of lime for 
their shells. What makes water hard? 4. Boil some 
lime water ; observe any change (lime collecting on the 
sides of the tube). Why? (boiling deposits the lime by 
driving out the carbonic acid gas). How do we make 
hard water soft’ Why isspring water hard? rain water 
soft? 5. Have a pupil heat in the fire at home lumps of 
marble ; distribute pieces ; what changes in appearance ? 
(a dull looking mass, crumbles easily, no crystalline parti- 
cles). Add water to it on the slate (absorbs water very 
fast, swells, becomes hot). How can quicklime be made ? 
What is slaked lime? air-slacked lime? Where used’ 
What danger in storing quicklime? Draw a diagram of 
a lime kiln and let pupils explain the process. 

Collect and label different kinds of marble, test each 
for the distinguishing characteristics already found, note 
the different colors. Prepare a map of New England 
(or the local section of country), indicating the location 
of prominent marble quarries ; make lists of other places 
on maps if desired; are they in mountainous or level 
regions 

Language.—Let pupil make a brief record as he finds 
the facts or performs the experiments; follow this by a 
careful discussion; the final paper should be corrected 
far the spelling and a few general points before it is 
copied. Different pupils may write on different parts of 
the subject. Hxpression should keep pace with obser- 
vation. 

Kighth or Ninth Years.—These lessons form (1) a re- 
view of the previous work, with the special object of em- 
phasizing the forces acting in the substances ; (2) a prep- 
aration for experimental work, which is to follow in the 
high school or in practical life. Papils may make a 
record of the results as obtained, and then should be 
taught to formulate it as desired. The distinction be- 
tween observation and inference should be carefully in- 
sisted upon. 

Lessons on Cohesion. 

Illustrations.—1. Chalk. 2. Marble. 3. Quartz. 
(1) Rub two pieces of each together. (2) Try to scratch 
each with a nail. (3) Rub 1 against 2, 2 against 3. 
Observations. (1) Fine particles (dust) of chalk rab off ; 
coarser, shining particles (crystale) of marble rub off ; 
particles of quartz are broken off by a blow. Similar ob- 
servations for (2) and (3). Thoughts. All are com- 
posed of grains; the grains are so held together that each 
substance has a shape of its own (a solid; compare with 
a liquid and a gas). The grains are held together by a 
force called cohesion; grains are held together more 
firmly in some solids than in others ; the cohesion differs 
in degree in different substances. Quartz is very hard 
because the cohesion of the grains is very strong, marble 
is not as hard, chalk is soft,; the hardness depends on 
the force of cohesion between the grains. (Written work.) 

Applications.—What uses are made of the above sub- 
stances because of their hardness? What is the hardness 
of each of the following—roek, salt, clay, wood, glass, 
steel, lead, roll suphur, soapstone? Make a record of the 
teste. Resulting uses. Arrange the list in order. 

Increasing and decreasing hardness.—(1) Heat iron, 
thrust it into cold water ; is it harder or softer? Why ? 

Uses’ (2) Baked clay. (3) Compare copper and a 
one-cent piece (tin and zinc mixed with copper) in hard- 
ness. Why are they united? (4) Heat glass, lead, etc. 
What is the effect on each ? 


Application to other properties.—Ill. Lead, iron 


wire, steel spring, glass tubing. Hap. Try to bend 
each. Obs. Lead bends very easily, remains bent (flex- 
ible) ; iron wire is flexible; steel springs back when bent 
(elastic) ; glass breaks into fragments (brittle). 
Thoughts.—The particles of lead and iron were pulled 
further apart on the upper side than on the lower side, 
but the cohesion was strong enough to hold them. In 
the steel the cohesion was too strong to allow the particles 
to remain in the new position In the glass the cohesion 
would not allow a new position and it broke. Uses. 
What uses of each on account of these properties ? 
(Written work.) ZHzp. Hammer the lead, iron, steel, 
glass. Obs. Lead and iron flatten into a sheet (malle- 
able) ; steel unchanged; glass breake. Thoughts. In 
lead and iron the cohesion is strong enough to hold the 
particles together; in steel it is too strong to allow a 
change; in glass it was overcome by the blow. Uses. 
Which metals are malleable? uses ? which dactile? uses ? 
(Written work.) Make collections of malleable and 


ductile substances. 
Effect of heat.—Eaxp. Heat each in flame of alcohol 


lamp. Obs. Lead melts into globules (fusible), iron 
when red hot is softer (plastic), steel loses its temper and 
bends (flexible), glass bends (plastic). Thoughts. Co- 
hesion is partly overcome in each. Uses of each for this 
reason. Encourage sketching the apparatus used. [ Rick’s 
Object Lessons, Second Series. D. C. Heath & Co. ] 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What was the cause of the trouble in Sicily ? 

2. What bequest has Yale College recently received? 

3. Why is Colorado called the “ centennial ” state ? 

4, What are the qualifications required of an applicant 
for admission to West Point ? 

5. What importnat observatory has just been completed? 

6. What interesting report of fisheries has recently 
been made ? 

7. What is the gold and silver circulation of the world ? 

8. What salary does a maid of honor to Queen Victoria 
receive ? 

9. What is to be done with the former home of Jeffer 
son Davis? 

10. Whose birthday are the temperance people of 
England and America preparing to celebrate ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. In tracing the origin of the present ferment one might go 
back ae far as the Garabaldi revolt in 1860. Sicily expected much 
from the unification of the Italian states, but the island has obtained 
little benefit. The people remain devout Catholics, but Socialism 
in its cradest form exists in the populous centers—Palermo, Trapani; 
Messina, and Catania, The trouble is not a demonstration against 


the central government, but against the administration of the | 


octroi. Sicily pays octroi taxes treble those of Lombardy or the 
Venetian territory, where the population is about equal. The 


BIOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS. 
A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE FOR THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


BY WAUMBECK. 


WASHINGTON.* 


“PYright, 1898, by A. Ww. 


Personal Appearance. 


6 ft., 2 in. 

Born in Virginia, Feb. 22, 1732. 
In an elegant country residence. 
Parents born in Virginia. 
Parents highly educated. 
Brought up in wealth. 

Was lieutenant-colonel in French and Indian Wars at 19. 
Surveyor. 

Farmer. 

Soldier. 

Revolution. 

Failed in his first efforts to influence the British Rep- 
resentative and the Virginia Legislature re- 
garding Indian War. 

Was never in civil office until elected President. 
Never in politics. 

First President of the United States. 
Twice elected President. 

From Virginia. 

Freed his own slaves after death by will. 
Founder. 

Father. 

Died a natural death, at Mt. Vernon, 1799. 


Consult Lives by Sparks, Irving, Paulding, Headley, and Mrs. Consult Lives by Raymond, Holland, Larvour, and Nicolay & 


Kirkland. 


Price, 5 cents each, 


LINCOLN.* 


Personal Appearance. 


6 ft., 4 in. 
Born in Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1809. 
In a log cabin. 
Parents born in Virginia. 
His father was an orphan at six years, and had no 
education. 
Brought up in poverty. 
Was Capt. of Vols. in Black Hawk Indian War at 23. 
Rail-splitter. 
Lawyer. 
Civilian. 
Civil War. 
Defeated for Kentucky Legislature the first time he 
was a candidate. 
In Kentucky Legislature six years, in Congress one. 
Always in Politics. 
Sixteenth President of the United States. 
Twice elected President. 
From Illinois. 
Freed millions of slaves as a war act. 
Preserver. 
Savior. 
Assassinated at Washington, 1865. 


Hay. 


“Stencil portraits of Washington and Lincoln, for blackboards, may be ordered of the New England Publishing Co., 3 Somerset 8t., Botson, 
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Sicilian municips! authorities placa the bulk of taxation upon the 
poorest people. Signor Tasio ascribes the trouble to two canses,— 
the unions and brigandage. The latter he declares is greatly 
fostered by the fact that there are large districts without roads. 
The laborers are uneducated and live like beasts, ignorant of their 
social duties and of :helaw. The richer of the island are absorbed 
by the large proprietors aud bankers. The eignors live in Palermo 
ad let their lands to the Gabelotti, who sublet them to sub- 
Gabellotti, who re-let them to peasants. The peasant tills the 
land entirely at his own expense, keeps a fourth of the produce, 
and surrender the remainder to the landlord. The laborers’ wages 
average five centimes an hour, and are almost always paid in in- 
ferior bread and wine. The extreme verge of labor tyranny has 
been reached in the cases of the carusi, or mine boys, under twelve 
years of age, who carry eulphar out of the pit, climbing steep, nar- 
row gangways more than 300 feet high. The picconieri, who ex- 
tract the sulphur, engage the boys by advancing to their parents 
flour or corn worth 50 francs. So long as the parente are in debt 
the boys remain slaves, their masters being able even to kill them 
without risk. The real cause of the trouble, ae far as it is ascer- 
tainable from those best acquainted with Sicilian conditions is that 
the people, already miserable on account of agricultural/and indas- 
trial depression, have been unable to meet the arrears and the in- 
crease of taxes, and goaded by the habitual cruelty and frequent 
dishonesty of the local authorities, have risen spontaneously again®t 
those op pressing them. 

2. The late United States Judge E. C. Billings gave $70,000 to 
Yale College to be used for the support of the Emily Sanford pro- 
fessorehip of English literature. This was the only public bequest 
he made. 

3. Because it was admitted to the Unionin 1876. 

4. An applicant for admission to West Point must be over seven- 
teen and under twenty-two years of age; he must also bea able to 
pass an examination in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
United States history. 

5. One on the summit of Mont Blanc. 

6. In a statistical report of the fish culture in Earope and North 
America, pr pared by N. Berodine, of the Russian Association of 
Pisci-culture and Fisheries, it is stated that the eighty fish-hatcheries 
in North America (sixty-six in the United States and fourteen in 
Canada and Newfoundland) prodaced ia the year of theic last report 
1,616,027, 192 fish hatched, and four hundred and sixteen hatcher- 
iss in Europe, 277,973,016 young fish. The North American 
hatcheries are all governmental; most of those in Europe are in 
private hands. The average prodaction of one hatchery is 668,000 
in Europe, and 13,400,000 in North America. 

7. The director of the Mint, in his annual report of the monetary 
circulation of the principal nations, puts the gold circulation of the 
world at $3, 901,900,000, that of silver at $3,931, 100,000. 

8 She receives $1500 a year, and has thirteen weeks of attend- 
ance at court. 

9. A movement has been started at Jackson, Miss., to purchase 
the residence on the coast and use it asa home for confederate 
soldiers and their widows. 

10. They are already making arrangements for the observance of 


5. Song: ‘*God Bless Our Native Land.’”? — Coda No. 176 
(Ginn Co.). 

6 Principal events in the life of Washington ; 

(The teacher will select as many of these events as time will allow. 
to be given by pupils. Time of each not to exceed five minutes. Let 
each pupil tell his story in his own words, giving at the end some ap 
propriate quotation or maxim of Washington. } 

Appointed Sarveyor of Lands, 1748, at 16 years of age ;—Mili- 
tary Inspector, with the rank of Major, at 19 ;—Adjatant-General, 
in 1752 ;—sent as Commissioner to the French, 1753 ;—placed in 
command of the Troops and Colonel of the Virginia regiment, 
1754;—Aid to Braddock at the battle of Monongahela, Jaly 9, 
1755 ;—again in command of the Virginia Troops, Aug. 14, 1755; 
—resigns his commission, December, 1758;—married, Jan. 6, 
1759 ;—same year elected a Member of the House of Burgesses ; — 
in 1765 he acted as Commissioner for settling military accounts ;— 
sent to the First Continental Congress, 1774 ;—chosen a Member 
of the Second Continental Congress, 1775 ;—elected Commander-in 
Chief of the American Army, June 15, 1775;—takes command of 
the Army at Cambridge, Jaly 2, 1775 ;—Boston evacuated by the 
British army, March 18, 1776;—Battle of Long Island, Ang. 27, 
1776 ;—invested by Congress with dictatorial powers, Dec. 27, 1776; 
—Battle of Trenton, Deo. 26, 1776;—Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3, 
1777 ;—Battle of the Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777 ;—Battle of Ger- 
mantown, Oct. 4, 1777;—Battle of Monmouth, Jane 28, 1778 ;— 
Siege of Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781 ;—Farewell Address to the Army ; 
Nov. 2, 1783 ;—takes possession of New York, Nov. 25, 1783;— 
his last meeting with his officers, Dec. 4, 1783 ;—resigns his Com- 
mission to Congress, Dec. 23, 1783 ;—delegate from Virginia to the 
General Convention to form a Constitution, of which body he was 
chosen President, May 14, 1787 ;—shosen President of the U nited 


toit. At the words, ‘‘to my Fiag,’’ the right hand is extended 
gracefully, palm upward, towards the Flag, and remains in this 
gesture till the end of the sffirmation.) 

12. Song: Below’d America.’’—Musical Selections, by Mr. 
Lewis. (Ginn & Co.) 

13. Recitation: ‘* The Vow of Washington.”’”— Whittier. 

14. His Character: ‘‘The character of Washington has, after 
all, been undervalued, because not valued correctly. He was a 
proper Paritan hero. A few simple deeds with a dignified silence 
for a background, and that is all. He never fluctuated, nor lin- 
gered, nor stooped, nor swerved, but was nobly silent and assured. 
He was not the darling of the peop'e, ss no man of integrity can 
be, but was as much respected as loved. * * * His behavior in 
the field aud in council, and his dignified and contented with- 
drawal to private life were great. He could advance and he could 
withdraw.’’—Thoreau. 

15. Song: ‘*Garlands, Garlands, Bright and Fair.” — Musical 
Selections, by Mr. Lewis, (Ginn & Co.) 

(Whilst this song is being sung, let twenty-four pupils as represented 
below, take their place beside the picture of Washington.] 

16. The Crowning of Washington. (See illustration). 

17. Recitation: ‘* Crown Our Washington.’s 

Arise—’ tis the day of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
And sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose eword swept for freedom the fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
Bat with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, . 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
WASHINGTON'S na FEBRUARY , He laid down for Freedom the sword that he 
BIRTHDAY | drew, 
‘ot And his shade leads us through the uplifting 
mi portal 


OF the glory of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
Bat with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes 


eternal 

Who laid down his sword for the birthright 
of man. 

Lead, Face of the Fature, serene in thy 
beauty, 


Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star 


States, from March 4, 1789, and inaugurated at New York April 
April 30;—chosen President for a second term, from March 4, 
1793 ;—hia Farewell Address to the people, Sept. 17, 1796 ;—re- 
tires to private life, March 4, 1797;—appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armies of the United States, Jaly 3, 1798; died at 


Neal Dow’s ninetieth birthday, on March 20; Temperance societies -y unt Vernon, Dec. 14, 1799 


in all parts of the world are asked to co-operate, each one conduct 
iog the celebration according to its own judgment and opportunity, 
but all are to send congratulations to General Dow. 


OUR WASHINGTON. 


BY FLORENCE A, BLANCHARD, 


“ The entire progress of the civilized world for more than a century 
has been shaped by the influence of his life and precepts.” 


1, Song: ‘‘ America.’’ 
2. Scripture Readings: Daut. 23: 27; 32: 29. 
Rev. 4: 8. 
3. Address of Welcome. 
by some veteran of the war.) 
4, Recitation: ‘* Our Country.”’ 
Oar country! whose eagle exalts as he flies, 
In the splendor of noonday broad-breasting the skies, 
That from ocean to ocean the Land overblown 
By the winds and the shadows is Liberty’s own,— 
We hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 
As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Psalm 122. 


(If possible, let this address be made 


Oar country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened, release, 
Where Manhood is king, and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul,— 

We hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 

While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Oar country! whose story the angels record — 
Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord 
When men shall be brothers, and love, like the sun, 
Illumine the earth till the nations are one,— 
We hail thee, we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 
As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


7. Recitations: ‘The Battle of Trenton’’; ‘‘ Washington at 
Princeton.’’ (Found in ‘‘ Poems of History,’’ compiled by Henry 
A. Ford, A.M.) 

8. ‘* Washington’s Generals.’ (Write the names of his Major- 
Generals on the board. Give short sketches of the life and bravery 
of each. ) 

9. Nation’s Colors.”’ 

a. School: “ Flag of the sun that shines for all, 

Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all,— 
Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 

Hail, glorious years to come!”’ 

b. The Story of the Building of the Red, White and Blue. 

Short Essay; ‘‘ History of Oar Flag.”’ 

Naming of States: In the order of their admittance to the Union, 
mentioning some noted historical character or event of each. 

10. “ The Nation’s Color Bearers.’’ 

a. Pupil.—‘‘ The People.’’ ‘‘ Not a mob, nor an oligarchy, nor 
a class, but the great force of American Patriotism, Conscience, In- 
telligence, Energy, and Industry, the only sure foundation of states, 
the sole hope of the Republic: of which George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln are the truest types in American History.’’— 
Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

b, Pupil: The Public School.’’ ‘‘ The promoter of that intelli- 
gence which is to preserve us a free nation.’”’—U. 8. Grant. 

c. Pupil: ‘* The States.’’ ‘‘ Daughters of Liberty, born amid 
the throes of Revolution, thirteen clinging to the Atlantic have be- 
come forty-two reaching to the Pacific. The century leaves them 
as it found them, an indestructible union of indestructible States.’’ 
—Wm. Wirt Henry. 

School: ‘* The United States of America.’’ 

Oar country forever ! On the folds of her flag 
This motto of freemen is blazoned full high ; 
Ran up the proud ensign, from the loftiest crag 
Of Liberty’s steep let it float to the sky. 
Float freely forever, our banner of stars! 
Wave, wave on the breath of freemen’s huzzas! 
Our country forever, unending her glory. — Anon. 


11. Declaration of Allegiance to the Flag: ‘‘I pledge allegiance to 
my Flag and the Republic for which it stands: one Nation indi- 
visible, with Liberty and Justice for all.’’ (Military salate—right 
hand lifted, palm downward, to a line with the forehead and close 


eball gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels 
of duty, 
And the service of man be life's glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
Bat with evergreens vernal, 
And thé flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by the service of man! 


O Spirit of Liberty! Sweet are thy numbers! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute ehall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slambers, 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsel, 
O hero eternal, 
To highest achievement the school leads the van, 
And crowning thy brow with the evergreen vernal, 
We offer our all to the service of man! 
— Hezekiah Butterworth, 


[As the last stanza is spoken, another pupil places a wreath upon 
the portrait. It is earnestly hoped that every school will make a 
specialty of this part of the program; not only for this year, but for 
all time, as the years pass, may this feature annually be repeated by 
each school in the land.] 


18. Closing Chorus: ‘* Sing, Happy Hearts.’? — Musical Selec- 
tions, by Mr. Lewis. (Ginn § Co.) 


MT. VERNON BELLS. 
Tune: “Ring the Bells, Watchman.” 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


Far to the south by Mt. Vernon away, 

Sweetly and eadly the bells ring today ; 

Ring for a hero the bravest and best, 

Where onr country’s noble father peacefully rests. 


Chorus.—Ring the bells softly, sadly ring 
While of our hero we tenderly sing. 
Tell to the world that his feme lives for aye, 
And with true and grateful hearts we praise him today. 


Ring, mournfol bells, o’er our dear hero’s grave; 
Ring, ring it sadly, a dirge for the brave; 

Ring, let it echo from shore unto shore, 

In a grateful nation’s heart he lives evermore. 


Chorus. 


Ring, glcrious bells, tell the world with thy might, 

For ever shall error be conquered by right. 

While proudly his banner is floating on high 

Never shall the star of freedom pale ia the sky. 
Chorus. 


Norr.—At the beginning of the first chorus let the school bell be 
tolled softly, and continue the tolling until the third verse, then ring 
loud and strong, tolling again for the last chorus, 
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July 17-20. 
July 10-12. 


THEsE are significant facts: In the United States one 
man in 2,000 attends college. In Germany, one in 213. 


Pres. James H. Baker of the University of Colorado 
should be credited with the origination of the Committee 
of Ten, the report of which is to attract much professional 
attention and be the inspiration of no end of newspaper 
comment. 


BETHLEREM needs no introduction to the teachers of 
the Eastern and Middle States. It is the most inviting 
place to which the Institute has ever gone. Twice it has 
held very successful meetings, and the next will be the 
best of all. 


Waite Dalath has not been selected as the place of 
meeting for the N. E. A., it is sure to be selected. The 
only “‘ wait” is caused by the delay of the railroads in 
agreeing to terms, and they must eventually grant what 
President Lane demands. 


Sxatrne next. In the schools of Berlin they are plan 
ning for artificial ponds in the school yards for skating 
purposes. If the report is true there is a deal of fun in 
store for the pupils, and the most healthful exercise. 


Tuese are heated times in educational circles. The 
Massachusetts Board of Education is looking for a suc- 
cessor to Dr. J. W. Dickinson and for a salary sufficient 
fo pay the man that is wanted. Boston has a three- 


column-a-day newspaper discussion of school drawing 
books; Worcester has a lively superintendent election 
program in view; Malden is “holding over” her super- 
intendent; New Haven has had her new school building 
“held up” by the demands of the labor unions ; Brooklyn 
is wildly excited over that famous “ Circular No. 20” of 
Dr. Maxwell; Philadelphia is having oft-repeated sessions 
over the vacancy in the principalship of the Central High 
School ; Cleveland has been exercised over the election of 
the $5,000 school director, and so the New Year opens 
with many an opportunity for the exercise of wisdom and 


heroism. 


Mr. Monror’s Reports.—The reports upon the 
World’s Fair by Will S. Monroe of California are con- 
cluded this week. It is very generally conceded that he 
has done by far the most complete and satisfactory work 
that has been done by any pen for the educational ex- 
hibit. The press notices of his work have been gratify- 
ing, while numerous personal letters of appreciation have 
come to us. Not only in this country but abroad they 
have been publicly complimented. One of the most satie- 
factory tributes is from the pen of the commissioner from 
Copenhagen, who acted as one of the judges of the edu- 
cational work made an exhaustive study of the exhibit. 
In an enthusiastic letter upon the subject he says that he 
has been ever so much interested in reading the articles 
upon the school exhibit at Jackson Park, especially as the 
judgment is in most points the same as his own, adding, 
“You know I acted as judge, and it has been a very 
great satisfaction to find that a prominent American 
critic thinks much like me of his own countrymen’s 
performances. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


The Committee of Ten have issued a manifesto that 
will furnish material for many a discussion, address, 
editorial, and article. It is early to prophesy, but judg- 
ing from appearances this will attract more attention than 
any other report made by the New England Association 
directly or through any of its committees. It has been a 
cause of humiliation that the reports of committees of the 
National and of the Council have fallen “ flat,” so far as 


the public was concerned, not even commanding the at- 
tention of the educational press that would gladly have 


printed them if they would have been read. The report 
of the Committee of Ten may not be extensively read, but 
the comments thereon will be. 


There was never a better example of the homely, time- 
honored saying that “money makes the mare go” than 
in this case. The great advantage which this committee 
has had over all others is the twenty-five hundred dollar 
annex. The “ducats” have quickened action, secured 
attendance of members, inspired definite results, and led 
to the publication of conclusions. 


It is evident that the struggle has been between the 
traditions that have held Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
at the front and the newer subjects that can only gain 
their place by “claiming the earth,” and taking what 
they can get The report must be read with full appre- 
ciation of the necessity for “great expectation” on the 
part of the advocates of all the “coming subjects. ” 


When the special committees had reported their own 
judgment, as to the length of time required for their re- 
spective specialties, and all these had been combined, it 
appeared that the senior class in the high or secondary 
school must recite 8,'; hours a day which, allowing for 
one-third the time for study, would mean a school day 
of nearly eleven hours, or{from 7 a, m. till 7 p. m., with an 
hour’s intermission. The junior year meant 7% hours for 
recitation, the sophomore 74, and the freshman, 44 hours. 


This is the real report of the committees. Everything 
after this is a surrender of personal judgment in the in- 
terest of peace and harmony, and it will never be known 
to what extent the superior mind, greater persuasive 
powers, or more intense persistency have caused men to 
yield their better judgment. The claims of all interests 
when voiced independently, demand a high school-day, 
ranging with study periods from six to eleven hours a 
day. Is this possible? Could teachers or pupils endure 
such a strain? To ask the question is to answer it. 


President Eliot made an earnest attempt to respect the 
judgment of these committees by a horizontal reduction 
of one-fifth, but this left a school day so long that neither 
pupils nor teachers could accept it, and would have been 
promptly rejected by the public. The attempt to respect 
the judgment of the special committees seems to have 
been abandoned of necessity. 


The report that is given the public is, therefore, really 
the report of President Eliot’s general Committee of Ten, 
rather than in any sense the reports of the nine special 
committees. It is too much to say that the work of 
these various committees was thrown away, for they were 
considered more or less carefally by the special commit- 
tees, which were forced to abandon all thought of editing 
the special reports, assuming rather to judge for them- 
selves as to the relative essentiality of each branch inde- 
pendently of the judgment of the special committees. 


The “ Committee of Ten ” consisted of President Eliot 
of Harvard; Dr. W. T. Harris; President Angell of Ann 
Arbor; Prin. John Tetlow of Boston; President Taylor 
of Vassar; Prin. Oscar D Robinson of Albany ; Presi- 
dent Baker of the University of Colorado; President 
Jesse of the University of Missouri; Prin. James C. 
Mackenzie of Lawrenceville, N. J, and Prof. Henry C. 
King of Oberlin. 

Messrs. Eliot, Harris, and Angell have a strictly 
national educational reputation. The others are eminent, 
locally, with a national reputation in certain lines. It 
was a good working committee 

Three are educationally “ popular,” three represent 
the secondary schools, one the women’s colleges, one the 
professor’s view, and President Baker, as the originator, 
represents the scheme. 

The nine special committees were upon Latin, Greek, 
English, Modern Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
Physics, with Astronomy and Chemistry, Natural History, 
Geography. 

Each of these hac ten members. Of the ninety, forty- 
seven were in colleges and universities, forty-two in 
‘‘ schools ’’—one was an ex-college professor. Six of the 
chairmen were from the colleges, three from the “ schools.” 

The Committee of Ten was appointed at Saratoga, 
July 9, 1892, and met in New York City, Nov. 9, 11, 
1892. By Dec. 28, the nine committees were complete. 
These committees were requested to meet, confer, agree, 
and prepare their reports in three months. It seems in- 
credible that seven of these reports were to all intents and 
purposes ready by April 1, three were unavailable until 
after the meeting of the N. E. A. at Chicago, in 1893. 


The Committee of Ten give the following time to the 
various branches in the high or secondary schools. The 
figures represent the hours per week. 


Classical Program.—Latin, 5 for first two years, 4 for second two. 

Greek, 5 last two years. 

English, rhetoric, and literature, 4 first two, 3 third, 2 fourth. 

German and French, 4 second and third, 3 fourth. 

History, 4 first, 3 second, 2 fourth (half year). 

Algebra, 4 first and third (half year), 

Geometry, 4 second and thied (half year). 

Trigonometry or higher algebra, 2 for half of Jast year. 

Physical geography, geology, botany, zoOlogy, ethnology, meteor- 
ology, and astronomy as a whole, 3 hours a week the first year. 

Physics and chemistry, 4 hours a week the last year. 


The feature of the reports of the special committees is 
the way with which they “unload” upon the elementary 
schools certain features of secondary work. 

Latin should be begun five years earlier than at 
present, 7. ¢., on or before ten years of age. 

Greek should be began much earlier than at present. 

German and French should be begun very early. 

Algebra and geometry in the grammar schools. 

Physics, chemistry, and astronomy should be a promi- 
nent feature of the work from the primary grade upward. 

Botany and zodlogy in the primary schools. 

History should be a systematic study at the age of nine. 

Geography should very early embrace those features of 
the subject that bave heretofore been reserved for second- 
ary schools. 


It would be easy to see the ludicrous side of » picture 
presented by the leading college and secondary school 
men who make no claim to being specialists below the 
secondary grade, assuming to place the burden of laying 
all the foundations of their own work —except in Greek— 
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upon the schools, of whose work they know nothing ex- 
cept incidentally. 

Without so much as asking what the elementary schools 
have in hand already by way of manual training, sewing, 
cooking, drawing, physiology, physical culture, reading, 
language, geography, music, arithmetic, grammar, nature 
study, etc., they propose introducing twelve new studies 
without so much as saying, “ By your leave.” 

We are inclined to take the ludicrous view of the 
matter, however. 


Teachers of elementary schools cannot read this report 
without some anxiety as to their own futare. Upon the 
surface it would look a’ though all not liberally educated 
teachers of primary and grammar schools must at once 
retire in favor of college graduates and that school boards 
must raise their salaries so as to command such talent. 

Whatever may be the theory of these one hundred 
specialists, it takes no courays to prophesy that no 
changes will take place in the courses of study that will 
require the dismissal of the teachers already successful, 
Whoever bas kept step with the progress of the last ten 
years can readily keep in line with all that is to follow. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Incorporation for School Purposes.—Such a statute as 
that of Texas, passed in 1891, which provides that 
towns and villages may incorporate for school purposes, 
only, provided that the territory included within said in- 
corporated limits shall not exceed four miles square, says 
the Court of Appeals of Texas in State v. Allegree (22 
Southwestern Reporter 289) is properly construed as 
permitting an incorporation for school purposes when it 
does not exceed the limits named. This act is a legisla- 
tive grant of authority to the people to be affected by the 
proposed incorporation to incorporate for school purposes, 
and to extend the boundaries thereof so as not to exceed 
four miles square. It is an express authority to include 
within the incorporation four miles square. The legisla- 
ture had the power to confer this right, and when it is 
properly exercised the courts will not interfere. The 
fact that a certain town, as that of Wortham, does not 
lie within the center of the incorporated territory, does 
not render the incorporation illegal, nor is the legality of 
the incorporated district affected by the fact that the 
order for the election stated that the purpose was to in- 
coryorate the town of Wortham, and the adjacent terri- 
tory. One of the purposes of the statute was to permit 
towns and villages to incorporate for school purposes, and 
to include such of the adjacent territory as did not ex- 
ceed the four miles square. 

Employment of Teachers for Independent and Sub- 
districts in Iowa.—The law of Iowa governing district 
townships makes express provisions as to the employment 
of teachers for sub-districts, and devolves that duty upon 
the sub-director of each sub-district, under such rales and 
restrictions as the board of directors may prescribe, but 
the same provision does not apply to independent school 
districts organized from parts of district townships, and 
having neither sub-districts nor sub-directors. There is 
no express provision of the law applicable alone to inde- 
pendent districts, as to employing teachers ; but it is pro- 
vided that schools are to be conducted and the board of 
directors is the only official power in the district, and by 
the letter of the law the district is to have as many 
schools as the board of directors may deem proper, while 
it is further provided that the district ‘ shall be governed 
by the laws enacted for the regulation of district town- 
ships, so far as the same may be applicable.” It also 
seems to be both the letter and the spirit of the law that 
contracts when made and signed, in the case of district 
townships by the sub-director and teacher, and, in inde- 
pendent districts, by the secretary and teacher, shall be 
approved and filed, so as to become, in a sense, a part of 
the record or files of the school district. After a teacher 
has been employed by the board of directors of an inde- 
pendent district, and the contract has been signed by him- 
self and the secretary, the president of the board cannot 
refuse to approve and file the contract because the teacher 
is not of good moral character, and not personally fit to 
teach, since these are matters for the board to determine. 


Such is the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa in the case of the Independent Dist. of Eden, No. 
2,4v- Rhodes (55 Northwestern Reporter 524). 


HARVARD SEMINARY LECTURES ON 
TEACHING. 


ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWARD I. MANLEY. 


[Thie paper, like that of Mr. Haling’s in the JOURNAL of Dec. 
21, and those of which abstracts will follow under this heading, 
was prepared in the Seminary of Education at Harvard, under the 
direction of Professor Hanus. | 

The sphere of secondary instruction in English compo- 
sition is limited, first by the preparation given in the 
lower schools, and second by college requirements. But 
this is a sufficient range to employ a school for at least 
four years. This being the case, the school cannot prop- 
erly have pretentious aims in teaching English composi- 
tion. It cannot expect, and should not try to produce 
very great literary ability. It has merely to teach the 
elementary principles of correct expression, and to fix 
them in the student’s mind by requiring frequent prac- 
tice in their use. This work is practical enough for the 
boy who will soon go into business, and scholarly enough 
for the boy who will enter college. 

The school should not forget that English composition 
is a very difficult study, and one in which progress is 
very slow. Thorough elementary drill in expression is 
therefore of more value than superficial training in one 
thousand and one thetorical tricks. 

The aim and scope of any subject taught in the school 
is much influenced by what the college says and does 
about instruction in that subject. Hence the teaching of 
English :n the school depends, and will depend, for its 
organization and method, on what the college requires. 
So if English composition in schools has been unsatisfac- 
tory, the college must take its share of the blame. The 
indefiniteness of college requirements has a depressing 
effect on written English in schools. When the depart- 
ments of English in our colleges formulate what they de- 
mand of the schools as clearly and definitely as the de- 
partments of languages and sciences have done, the 
schools «1». proceed intelligently to meet the requirements. 
In other lines of school work, definiteness of requirement 
by the co'lege has always been meet by improved instruc- 
tion. Notice how the requirement by the college of 
ability to read Greek, Latin, French, or German at sight 
was fulfilled by the school. How readily and willingly 
the school complied with the college’s request for labora- 
tory preparation in science instead of mere text-book 
science. That is, whenever the college made a definite, 
plain demand of the school, and whenever it gave with 
the demand a number of helpfal suggestions, the school 
always met the demand. So mast it bein English. The 
schools hardly know what the college wants. It is per- 
haps doubtfal if the college itself can tell exactly what it 
wants in English composition. The school has received 
from it too little in the way of suggestive criticism. The 
college must help the school. Sarcasm and souvenir 
albums containing facsimiles of ‘‘freakish ” English will 
not be useful in teaching composition. The school must 
have instead from the college: 1. Men prepared to teach 
composition, men who have specialized in that field. 2. 
A better and simpler formulation of the principles of ex- 
pression, accompanied by a copious supply of examples ; 
for example, a work like Prof. A. S. Hill’s Outlines, but 
simpler and adapted to mediocre intellects; or a work of 
exactly such scope as Professor Wendell’s Hnglish Com- 
position, with more illustrative material and a more forci- 
ble expression of principles. These, and others, are ex- 
cellent works, but, it should be repeated, composition is a 
difficult subject, and perhaps no books take due account 
of that fact. Besides, no work yet printed on composi- 
tion has the definite organization and system of a Latin 
or Greek grammar. The schools must have from the col- 
lege better and more helpful books. 3. The school must 
have from the college training in helpful criticism. Any- 
body can make hieroglyphics with blue pencil and red ink 
on a boy’s theme ; anybody can say, ‘“ Your style is bad, 
jerky, halting. Your sentences are too long,” ete. The 
boy gets very little good from such criticism. At least, 
men now in college tell me that such is the case with 
them. “How can I help my style and avoid faults?” 
asks the boy. “I won't tell you,” says the critic. The 
influence of the college must ehange this state of affairs, 
4, The conference over written work is not so helpful as 


it might be. It must be a fixture in teaching English. 
It must be brought to a greater state of efficiency. 

Here are four reforms to be wrought out. The college 
must accomplish them all. They are largely matters of 
research and experiment. The school is no place either 
for research or for experiment. 

If the college will only make specialists in composition, 
and establish a school of constructive instead of destruc- 
tive criticism, school English will improve. 

The departments of languages and science have secured 
an improvement in school methods and results in the 
studies appertaining to them. The department of Eng- 
lish in the college can also be successful if it will only 
state what it wants as accurately, and will suggest im- 
provements as freely, and will be as ready to furnish 
good instructors and ways of teaching. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Supt. Henry A. Wise of Baltimore writes a report as fall of good 
sense and sound advice to teachers, regarding their qualification and 
work, as any educator in the country. 


The Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, offers six scholarships, 
One will be filled by competitive examination March 6, 1894, and 
candidates at a distance may take the examination at the nearest 
high school, providing application is made to the director before the 
middle of February. 7 


English educators have recently sent five women to the United 
States for the purpose of examining the American system of educa- 
tion, in order to ascertain if there be any of the features that can be 
advantageously adopted in England or can be incorporated in a 
new school bill which is in course of preparation for introduction to 
Parliament. 


Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenus, N. Y., have begun the pub- 
lication of The Psychological Review, a bimonthly, edited by J. 
McKeen Cattell & J. Mack Baldwin, which promises to be a per- 
manent record of the advance thought and experiment in psycho- 
logical lines. The JOURNAL will give ite readers, regularly, what- 
éver in ite pages seems of special interest to educators. 


Sapt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa., has developed a system of 
schools, and has secured results along modern educational lines that 
entitle the city to special prominence. Liberally educated, an in- 
structor in one of the New York normal schools for eight years and 
for several years in his present position, he combines in an unusual 
degree, scholarly attainments, professional training, the modern in- 
stinct, and practical wisdom. Rarely has the editor seen a corps of 
teachers so judicionsly selected, working so earnestly, producing 
such abundant and varied resalts, 


The cos! of instruction in the Prussian Seminaries for the train- 
ing of teachers amounted last year to $1,236,120.25. Of this sam 
the state contributed $840,361.25. One person in 2,764 was pre- 
paring to teac'), or about seven times as many as there are positions 
9 be filled. The total number of children of school age in Prussia 
was 5,401,566. Of this number over 91 per cent attend the public 
schools, and 7} per cent attend private schools. One and one-half 
per cent do not attend school, but receive regular instruction. About 
one-fifth of one per cent are kept out of school on account of dis- 
orderly aud vicious conduct, and only 945 are kept out of school 
contrary to law. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Year, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold our patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end; 
Knowing thou lead+st onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years. 
— Dinah Muloch Craik. 


The British Government has made Ann Hathaway’s cottage at 
Shottery national property, paying £3,000 for it. Fifty years ago 
it was sold for £345. 

Mies Jean Ingelow, though in the sixties, pursues her hobby of 
botanical study and flower cultivation, aud keeps up her custom of 
giving, three times a week, dinners to twelve poor persons just dis- 
charged from the hospitals of London. 


The National Mary Washington Monument Association, Mrs, 
M. R. Waite, president, appeal for funds to complete the mona- 
ment and put the plot of grouad in order and as an endowment for 
ita future care. The Association suggests that everyone bearing 
the name of Mary send twenty-five cents to the president of the 
Association at Washington. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer recontly put very neatly the distinction be- 
tween sport as an amusement and as an occupation. Dropping in 
at his club, he met a young friend, who invited him to play a game 
of billiards. The philosopher led off and left the balle in a good 
position for his opponent, who dexterously ran out, vot allowing 
his companions another shot. Then the young expert naturally 
looked at the philosopher for the customary compliment, but the 
loser of the game said, very seriously, after depositing his cue in 
the rack: ‘‘ Sir, a certain proficiency in euch sport as this is a sign 
of a good education of the eye, the nerve, the hand ; but the master- 
ship of, billiards which you have exhibited sould have been acquired 
only by an ill-spent yonth.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for am. ty aed we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


I am anxious to procure some literature on the subject of punish- 
ment in the schools, Please give information on the subject, or tell 
me where auch may be found. W. M. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


[The following information has been courteously furnished by 
Comr. W. T. Harris of the U. S. Bureau of Education. | 

SraTES.—Corporal punishment is forbidden by state law, so far 
as known to the Bureau, only in the state of New Jersey. (N. J. 
School Law, 1889, p. 57.) There is no penalty affixed, but a 
teacher may undoubtedly be removed for violation of the law (Ib., 
p. 116.) 

So far as can be ascertained, corporal punishment is not forbidden 
by the rule or regulation of any state board or superintendent. It 
is impossible, however, to make any exhaustive statement upon this 
point without a special inqairy. 

The teacher is enjoined to exercise judgment and moderation in 
punishment, by instruction of state superintendent, in Lilinois. 
(Common School Decisions, 1887, pp. 135-36) But this may 
always be considered as implied, whether specifically expressed 


or not. 

The law of Washington subjects a teacher who administers undue 
or severe punishment, or inflicts punishment on the head or face, 
to a fine not exceeding $100. (Washington School Law, 1890, 


43.) 

The following reference to arguments and decisions of the courts 
may be found useful : 
ahd lilinois Common School Decisions (Bateman), 1887, pp. 


(b) Iowa School Law, 1888, pp. 68, 69, 102. (Decisions. ) 

(c) Recent School Law Decisions. (Circular of Information of 
the Bureau of Education, No. 4, 1883, pp. 77-78. 

C1TIE8s.—Corporal puniehment is forbidden in New York Cit7 
(Manual, 1885, p. 14); Syracuse, N. Y. (Report, 1890, p. 167); 
Cleveland, O., except in boys’ schools, i. ¢., for incorrigibles (Re- 
port, 1888-89, p. 93); Toledo, O.; Oshkosh, Wis. (Report, 1890, 
p. 35)—rule recently modified, extent of modification not stated ; 
Chicago, Ill. (Rules and Regulations, 1891, p. 20). 

In Philadelphia corporal punishment ia not resorted to, but there 
is no regulation against it; simply disused. 

Board of education of Newark, N. J., permits principals to in- 
flict corporal punishment, for willful insubordination (state law not- 
withstanding). 

— Ia., the written consent of the parent must be ob- 

ni . 

Many cities provide that no one but principals shall inflict cor- 
poral punishment. Several prohibit it as to girls only. Itiea 
oe rule that each case be reported to the superintendent with 

etails. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—England.—Local control in matter of 
punishment. Corporal punishment is very generally employed, but 
is guarded in many ways. The London board prohibits any but 
head teachers from inflicting it, and requires a detailed record of 
each case. (Rep. Comr. of Education, 1888-89, p. 96). 

punishment is strictly prohibited. (Ibid., 
p. 

Norway.—Corporal punishment is on no account to be inflicted 
on girls over ten years of age. 

Denmark,—Four strokes of the ruler is the extreme limit allowed 
by law in any one case. 

German Empire.—The different states permit corporal punish- 
ment, but it is generally hedged in with limitations—is not encour- 
aged. In the grand duchy of Saxony girls are exempt, as are also 
all children in the two loweet grades. In Anhalt girls may be pun- 
ished only in extreme cases, Only a slender caue may be used in 
any case, which must not be held in the hand except when used for 
punishment. In Bremen children under eight years may not be 
whipped. The approval of the principal must be obtained for the 
punishment, which is never to be administered before the assembled 
class. In Hambarg the cane is kept under lock and key and can 
be obtained only from the principal. The severe punishment (there 
are two grades) must not be inflicted upon children under eight, or 
upon weak or sickly children. In Heesen only a slender stick may 
be used. Girls and children in the first two grades are exempt. 
In Lubeck girls and weakly children are exempt. In Oldenborg 
girls and weakly children under eight. And so on. (Zeitachr. far 
das hohere Unterrichtewesen, 1884, p. 246). 

A record is nearly always required to be kept. There are often 
two degrees of punishment. The slight (on the hand) and the 
severe (on the back or seat). (Ib.) 
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WHAT THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS ARE 
REVEALING. 


The task of deciphering totally unknown characters appeared in- 
deed to be a hopeless one, and yet it was successfully accomplished. 
At the beginning of this century Georg Freidrich Grotefend of 
Hanover (Germany) discovered the key that was destined to unlock 
the mysteries of cuneiform writing. Still the obstacles were great 
that beset at every step the plucky band of pioneers whostrack out 
in the path opened by Grotefend. From laboriously spelling ot 
each word, like a child learning the alphabet, the decipherment 
gradually advanced, until today scholars read an ordinary cun:i- 
form inscription with almost the same ease as a page of Hebrew in 
the Old Testament. In some respects the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions was attended with even greater difficulties 
than the reading of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, but the two achieve- 
ments are to be reckoned among the most notable triumphs of the 
homan mind. 

As a result of the decipherment of the material stored up in Eu- 
ropean museums—though far from exhausted —the general course of 
events and the internal development of Babylonia and Assyria have 
become clear. We have quite complete histories of a number of 
Assyrian kings who up to a short time ago were known only by 
name. The lista of the occupants of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
thrones are now virtually complete, onward from the fifteenth 
century before our era. We now know far more of Sennecharib 
and Esarhaddon than we do of their contemporaries, Hezekiah and 
Manasseh of Judea; of earlier times we have at least as copious 
records as of the early days of Greece and Rome; and if the hopes 
of the present are fulfilled, in another fifty years our knowledge of 
Assyria and Babylonia bids fair to rival in completeness what we 
know of the middle ages. 

—The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,” in the January Century 


NATIONAL SONGS. 


Seven years ago, John Philip Sousa, then leader of the Marine 
Band at Washington, commenced in co-operation with the U.S. 
Government, a collection of national songs of the world. A writer 
in the St. Louis Post Dispatch says that the State Department sent 
out requests to all the nations for their national and typical songs. 
When these arrived Sousa divided them into three classes: The first 
contained those which cfficial or popular voice had made the prin- 
cipal patriotic aira of their respective countries; the second, those 
occasionally used in this way; and the third, those typical songs 
indigenous to the people. The whole collection contains nearly 
300 specimens, and three years were spent in arranging them. The 
national songs of the United States, England, France and Germany 
are of course well known. Austria’s national hymn was composed 
by Haydn after the pattern of ‘‘God Save the King,’’ and the 
national hymn of Zanzibar is but a elight variation. Turkey has 
no national rong, but, instead, certain hymns, called the sultan’s 
hymn or prayer, apparently changing with each ruler. Syria’s 
typical air ie written backward, like the Arabic. The Servian 
national song, ‘‘ Rise, Servians,’’ is very melodious, and ends cu- 
riously with a note higher than the keynote. San Marino, a wee 
little republic, has the longest of all national airs, it covering ten 
pages of note paper. The Phillipine Islands have a practically un- 
limited number of typical songs. The words are generally impro- 
vised for the occasion and chanted without any attempts at rhythm. 
Lapland has a curious reindeer galop, and the national song of 
Jamaica is said to be—repeating the first line three times : 

‘* Monkey, monkey, play the fiddle, 
Make the baboon dance.”’ 

Only one of the various national songs is said to be of American 

origin ia both words and music. This is ‘‘ Hail, Colambia.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘' M.S, T.’’: Pliny telle of a precious stone like an agate 
called the ‘‘ swallow’s stone.”’ The miraculous properties are ex- 
plaived in the French as follows: ‘“‘ The villagers of ——tell of a 
sure means of obtaining this stone. First, put out the eye of one of 
the swallow’s young, whereupon the mother will immediately go 
in search of the stone. When she has found it and cured her fledge- 
ling by ite aid, she is careful to hide the talisman. Bat if you take 
the precaution to spread a piece of scarlet stuff under the nest, the 
swallow will drop the atone, believing she is dropping it into fire.” 

Amelie Bosquit, 


— What states havs no point more than 1000 feet above sea 4 


level. STUDENT. 

Florida, 210 feet; Delaware, 282 feet ; Louisiana, 321 feet ; Mis- 
sissippi, 516 feet: Rhode Island, 805. Lllincis is bat 1006 feet at 
its highest part, and Indiana but 1140, 


— What is the koniscope ? _ L. E. W. 
A new instrument for testing the amount of dust in the air. 


— Who is the author of “ These are the times that try men’s 
souls,”’ L, A. ANGELL, Brooklyn, 

These are the opening words of Thomas Paine’s American Criais, 
published in 1776, 


— Is Miss Matthews who is becoming known as a clever transla- 
tor of German and French sketches a relative of Brander Matthews? 
What is her Christian name ? LAURA O, 


Yes. Miss Edith V. Matthews is Brander Matthew's daughter. 


Department of Mathematics. 


feations intended for the De ment of Mathemati 
to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 
Re 


ading, Pa. 


SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 
(46) By “Txacuer,’’ Palo Alto, Cal.—Determine the 
ratio of x to y, in the eqaations : 
az?+ bry + cy?=d... (1), 
br? + cry +ayi=d... (2). 
Determination by the Editor. 
Representing (x — y) by &, subtracting (2) from (1),ete., 
(a — b)k? + (b —c)k + (c — a) = 0. 
—(b — [lb — c)? — 4(a — b)(c — a)] 
k= (a —b 
—(b — + — 
k= or 1. 


That is, 
(51) By “TEACHER,” Greensboro, N. C-—Solve neatly 
ayz + by + cz = bex 4 cz + ar = cry + ar + by =atb+e, 
Solution by the Editor. 


From the first and second, second and fourth, and third and fourth, 


mombers of this coatinuous eqaation, we have, respectively, 
ax — by 
——..... (1), 
ay — ox 

(br + cle +ar—=a+b+c... (2), 

(cx + b)y (9%). 
Eliminating = from (2), by means of (1), ete., 
(b+ c)zx 


The 
From (4) and (3), after eliminating y, ete., 
b—a-+e b—a-+e 
a+b+ec 
Conar quently, y=1, or 
a+b+e 
and 
(52) By ‘‘ HAwTHoRNE,”’ Chicago, Ill.—So!ve by the short- 
est method : 
z y z 
z y z 
x y 
Tae 1... (8) 


Second Solution by the Editor. 

Assume the quadratic identity, 
aty  b+yp (a+ + + 
which, in virtue of (1), (2), and (3), is saticfied by the three values, 
pop, andy =», 

Maltiplying by (a + 1), then putting (a + 1) = 0, we have 

— Ay — — ») 


(b+ ¥)(e + 
_ (—a — A)\(—a — — ») _ (a + + ») 
(b — a)(c — a) (a — b)(a — cc) : 
Similarly we can deduce, or by symmotry write directly, 
+ M+) le + Me ») 
(6 — c)(b — a) (ec—a)(e—b) 


(62) By‘ Avsax,” Nashville, Tenn.—From the nearest three 
consecative milestones standing on a horizontal avenue leading 
directly to a monument, the angles of elevation with the top of the 
monument are, respectively, y, 8, anda. Required the height of 
the monument, in yards. 


Solution by the Editor. T 


Let DT = x = the height of the monument; AB = BC = CD 
= 1 mile = 1760 yards =m: /BAT =); /CBT = and 
ZDCT=a Since BT is a medial line, we have from the AATC 

CT = \[2(BT)? + (BC)? —(AT)2]... (1). 
Now, CT = x coseca, BT = xr cosec 3, and AT = x corec). 
Substitating these values of CT, BT, and AT in (1), squaring, etc., 
pe 2m? sin?a 

1 —2 sin’a + sin? a cosec?y 

2m? 

— 2 B + cosec” y 
2m? 

cot? a— + eot2y 


2 
“.2 = 1760 
which is the height in yards, 


x? 


y 
x 
‘ 
BB L 
) 
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Tue Soctat ConTRAct, OR THE PRINCIPLES OF 
cAL Rieuts’ By Jean Jacques Rosseau. Translated by Rose 
M. Harrington, and edited by Edward L. Walter. New York: 
G. P. Patnam’s Sone. 227 pp. 

In these days of many books, it is very hard to realize how great 
has been the influence exerted by some books upon the develop- 
ment of the political, economical, and social actions of men. This 
is not a phenomenon of some past period, but books are atill influ- 
ential, both old books and new books, under the greater variety of 
inflaences which are moulding progress. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau is koown to teachers best by his Hmile, 
and this ia read by all who wish to know the literature of educa- 
tion But his more generally known work is the Social Contract, 
in which he discusses political principles. All readers have heard 
of the noble savage, the ideal creation, living in his state of nature, 
who becomes so curious and interesting a sign of what was once the 
lack of popular uderstanding of human progress, the evolutionary 
ideas which are a main part of our present conceptions. But the 
noble savage is the most striking part of Ronuseeau’s treatise be- 
cause we have made what is true in it so thoroughly a part of our 
preconceptions, that these ideas of his seem at firat to have little 
new in them. The effect which these ideas had upon Ameri- 
can history, to say nothing of those whom they reached more 
naturally, on the Continent, has never been generally understood. 
Nor was it through Jefferson alone that they found expression and 
acceptance as a rule ofipolitical life, Rousseau influenced the politi- 
cal thinking and action of a century ago, because he understood the 
feelings of the political ‘atmosphere ”’ of that period, and interpreted 
them inthe right way. But it is not merely as a work which has 
had a great influence, nor even for the light it sheds on what our 
almost unrecognized and often misunders'ood preconception in po- 
litical thinking are, that students still read the Social Contract. 
Rousseau teaches many lessons which, even yet, are only half 
learned, and while we may hope that some time it will not be neces- 
sary to read this book, this is not yet reached. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have printed a most useful edition of the 
Social Contract, well translated, and accompanied with an intro- 
duction by Professor Walter of the University of Michigan. It 
places within resch of readers to whom the French was not availa- 
ble, a thoroughly reliable edition of a book very many have felt 
that they ought to read, and now may do so. 


Tse Rerueers. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan Doyle. Tllustrated by T. De Thulstroop. New York: 
Harper & Bro. 366 pp. Cloth, Price, $1.75. 

A historical novel, the early scenes of which are laid in France 
at the Court of Louis X([V. Around a family of Huguenots are 
grouped striking descriptions of the intrigue and brilliancy of the 
Court of Versailles. Sustaining the plot and deepening the in- 
terest, the author presents the inflaences brought to bear upon the 
King, resulting in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. With 
consummate skill in the transition of scenes, the ‘‘ Huguenots’’ be- 
come ‘‘ Refagees’’ among the wilds of lower Canada and Northern 
New York. The wiles and fanaticism of the Jesuits, the cruelty 
and canning of the Indian tribes, the hardihood and bravery of the 
early settlers are pictured with origival vividness. It ie truly a 
chef d' oeuvre among modern works of historic fiction, while ite il- 
lustrations add the last touch to its perfection. 


Paut Bercy’s Frencw READER FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. WUoston: Carl Schoenhof. 
833 pp. Price, $1. 

With tbe clear insight into the needs of atadents of the French 
language which have marked the educational French works by 
M. Paul Bercy, with which instructors are already acquainted, the 
compiler has selected for this new collection, instead of the dozen 
or so well worn and thoroughly known master-works of the leaders 
among the wide field of French reconteurs, some of the equally in- 
teresting and well execated stories and tales which have not been so 
unformly seized by every reading book-maker. There was a 
danger that we shoald accept merely on faith che wide versatility and 
uviformly high excellence of Daudet, Copée or Guy de Maupassant, 
and forget t'e good work of such lesser known writers as Paul 
Bourget, Anatole France, Lem:itre, Catulle Mendés, Halévy 
Theuriet, George Ohnet, and Léon de Tinseau. These are some 
of those from whose writing M. Bercy has picked ont the selections 
for this collection, and, besides presenting a moet interesting col- 
lection for the student's reading, he has indirectly performed a ser- 
vice for the American appreciation of the French literature of this 
century, in one of its most characteristic phases. The well-known 
reputation of the author is ample s:carity that the stories are such 
that any class may read them, and that contents and style represent 
what is in every sense best in French literature. The notes sup- 
plied by Doctor Bercy are ample, and have as the leading aim 
throughont, giving such assistance as will help the student to read 
rapidly and easily, without losing the finer touches which are the 
beauty of every literature, 


Tae AmeERICAN NewspArerR ANNUAL, 1893-94, four- 
teenth edition. Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Son, Newspaper 
Advertising Agents. Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 

“*A friend in need is a friend indeed.’’ Such a friend to whoms0 
ever is engaged in any department of journaliem is The American 
Newspaper Annual. It is revised yearly with no sparing of effort 
or expense to maintain its authenticity and reliability as a book of 
reference on all subjects pertaining to the American press. 

The following synopsia of ita contents indicates the essential fea- 
tures: Catalogues of newspapers and periodicals arranged by towns 
in States in alphabetical order — embracing, beside the list of papers 
and the usual information covcerning them. A gazetteer descrip- 
tion of every place in the United States and Canada in which a 
newspaper is published. Railroad and Water Communications. 
Location of counties ann places. Distances from prominent points. 
Telegraph Offices. Express Routes. Banking facilities. News- 
papers arranged by counties in states, with state and county head- 
ings, giving location—physical features, soil, agricultural products 
and manufactures. Population of counties and county-seatse. Po- 
litical votea by counties. Religious, agricultural, and class publi- 
cations. Press and editorial publications. Press and editorial 
associations. Tabulated statements, population tables, ete. 


Some Otp Puritan Love Lerrers — 1618-1638. 
Edited by Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 178 pp. 200. 

Never were there two truer lovers than the faithful, honored has- 
band, and the sweet, obedient, much loved wife, John and Marga- 
ret Winthrop. John Winthrop will always be the type of what ia 
truest and best in Paritan manhood the product of English 
blood, showing forth most clearly under the new world condi- 
tions. As Governor and Historian, John Winthrop will always 
be honored by the sons of Massachusetts. Bat Winthrop was much 
more than either one of these required, and it is in these love letters 
of his, and those from his wife to him, which Mr. Twitchell has 
selected and gathered into this delightful yolame, that we see the 


man at his best, witnessing to the home force, which was the 
strength of the Puritan movement. Written at the time when the 
English language was purest, when the forc:s that made Shakes- 
peare and Milton were full of force, the letters are models of the 
good homely language, in words and expression. 

There never was better, healthier, more interesting reading for 
boys and girle, lovers and loved, men and women, than these 
qaaintly worded yet so easily understood letters of John and Mar- 
garet Winthrop. 


Sr. Nicnonas: An Illustrated Magazine for Young 
Folke.Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. Volame XX.. Parts 
I. and II. New York: The Century Co. Large 8vo, 960 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 

The year 1893 is memorable in the history of the St. Nicholas. 
With the September number the Wide Awake and St. Nicholas 
united in literary partnership under the title of the latter. The re- 
sult ia that the best literary talent of the day co-operates to give the 
javenile readers treasures of travel, history, biography, fiction, 

try, and science, adapted from the highest thought of the day. 

he charming features of St. Nicholas are too well known to need 

enumeration. Always in sympathy with contemporary progress, 

always pure and helpful, always authentic and reliable. The St. 

tyr nd is one of the most effectual educational factors 
mericu. 


Tue New Minister. By Kenneth Paul. New York: 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

This book contains a story of much interest, but it hasa higher 
purpose than to merely provide amusement and entertainment for 
ita readers. Its aim is to reflect the tendencies of American church 
discussions. The experiences of Rev. Mr. Clayton, the leading 
character, are drawn so true to the life of many a young clergyman 
that it will not be difficult to locate the places where similar trials 
have been endured. The problems here suggested confront every 
progressive man who feels the pressure of ecclesiastical environ- 
ments, even in our own républican land. Tho events and elements 
of power described in this work of fiction deal with actual things of 
which most observant people have been brought in contact. 


Art, Music, Aap Nature Setections. From David 
Swing. Compiled by M.E.P. Chicago: Searle & Girton. 
Art, Music, and Nature is a book that ‘‘ he who runs may read,” 

@ volume into which a brief glance suffices to waken a tone of the 

the triad that transposes harmony into life. Each terse cogent se- 

lection from the ethics of one of the prominent leaders of advaaced 

religious thought, has a word of inspiration for the casual, and a 

theme for reflection for the meditative reader. The binding is 

dainty in silver and white. 


Tue True Woman. By William M. Thayer. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. L[ilastrated. 330 pp. 
No age or country can boast of a higher type of trae womanhood 

than Mary Lyon realized to the previous generation in her noble 
struggle as the founder of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and a pioneer in 
the cause of female education. The present work does not intend 
to be a biography, but rather a setting forth of the purity of pur- 
poses of this life, with a grouping of incidents from the lives of 
other distinguished women “‘ for the purpose of illustrating certain 
elements of female character which are indispensable to a good de- 
gree of success.’? Mary Lyon, during the brief period of her ac- 
tivity, taught over 3000 girls that succeeding is noble living, and 
she still speaks to many times that number, now enj ying the fruita 
of her struggle, through the records left of her uaseifish life. This 
book met with large sale in a former edition, and in the revision 
of the present edition, to accord with the modern standpoint of the 
employments of women, a period of popularity is assured. 

THe AmericaAN Grrt At By Lida Rose 
McCabe. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 194 pp. Cloth, 
Price, $1 00, 

Such a compact, readable, aud thoroughly reliable compendium 
of information concerning our colleges for women has long been 
sorely needed and wanted. Catalogues, current reports, individual 
impressions, have been unsatisfactory and not complete in detail, 
and our American girl, desiring to choose the best inatitution for 
her particular needs and circumstances, has had to group very 
blindly for want of accurate information of the details and differ-~ 
ences of the different colleges open to her. The author has the 
value of a wide acquaintance and actual knowledge of the workings 
of our colleges, and uses it to discuss such questione as ‘‘ Higher 
Eduecation,’’ ‘Scholarships and Fellowships,’ Co-education,”’ 
** Relative Cost,’’ ‘‘ Higher Specialized Work,’’ and kindred sub- 


New 


jects of a practical and informant nature. These helpful hints in 
&@ permanent and desirable form recommend the volume to parents 
and educators as a necessary reference in making a broad and un- 
prejudiced selection of college or course of atady. 


Tue Excelsior Publishing Company have satisfied 
many of the everyday wants of the busy man or woman in its neat 
pocket edition of Webster's Speller and Definer, Bookkeeping at a 
Glance, and The Expert Calculator. These volumes are daintily 
bound in flexible leather cover, and are all that their titles indicate. 
In size, convenience, ready reference, and amount of information 
which they contain it would be hard to find them equalled. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Child’s Handbock for Collecting Stories and Pictures of Animals 
New York: Wm Beverly Harrison. 

How to Study and Teach History; by B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D. New 
York: D Appleton & Co. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline; with explanatery notes. New York: 
Mayvard, Merrill & Co. 
ms ~—_ of the Fair (Part (IX.); price, $1.00 each. Chicago: The 

ancroft Co, 

The Cross Transparent Drawing Slate; price, 25 cents-——The Cross 
Pencil; price. 75 eents per dozen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Elements of Synthetic Solid Geometry by N. F. Dupuis; price, $1.60, 
N.Y. Macmillan & Co. 

Paul Berey’s French Reader, for Advanced Classes; price, $1 25. 
Manuel de la Litterature. Francaise; by A de Rougemont; price, 
$1.25 ——College Freparatory French Grammar; by . P, DuCro- 
quet. New York: Wun. R. Jenkins, 


COL. F. W. PARKER’S LECTURES. — (XII) 


NOTES BY HARBIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY Of CONCENTRATION—ITS RELATION 
TO DISCIPLINE AND GOVERNMENT. 


The artist teacher bas a growing ideal of human growth or edu- 
cation, and takes great delight in the possibilities that may come 
out under ekillfal teaching—an ideal that can be reached in this 
life is worthless; then comes courage to struggle with difficulties. 
The true teacher's greatest happiness is the thought that he has 
something which some one after him will be able to take up and 
briog to perfection. With the artisan teacher, the less number of 
studies the better; indeed, for him the three R's are quite suffi- 
cient. First, the child engages spontaneously in all studies because 
he is a unit of action and tries to express himself, 

The motive should always be to give. True order limits haman 
educative act. This is the whole story of government. How much 
noiss ? How much atillness? As much of the first as is needed 
for the educative act; as much of the second as is needed for atten- 
tion. Let the child feel that what he does is right. This is the 
central point of all moral growth. There is nothing positive but 
trath, In China, the man who is to handle money is kept ten years 
feeling geod coin; he knows bad money ever after. Teach the 
child the power to feel good in his soul and evil will never touch 


bim, bat he shrinks with Forror. Let him feel the leaf and the 
stone; let him find out about them and he knows that what he thus 
fiads ont is true. 

In keeping order in the schoolroom, you present conditions for 
the educa'ive acts of the child The child is in school for no other 
reason than to help others to the light of his ability. Is there one 
child weak ? The fifty are to help him. School is an embryonic 
demccracy. The needs of the world embrace all knowledge, and it 
ia so with the child. The time is coming when with our hand in 
God's avd our heart in His, we shall lead the children to Him, 
when by this teaching war and trouble and strife shall cease and 
perfect peace come upon the whole world. 

Axioms :—All study is the search after truth. The universe 


pulsates with truth. True character is morality itself. The right 
method is intrinsically moral. 
FOR DYSPEPSIA 


Use Horsorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Dr J. R. ScHWARTZ, Harrisburg, P'a., says: I have used it 
in dysp: psia, with charming effect, and am well pleased with it.’’ 


English & 
Language 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons in Language 35 


Conklin’s Practical Lessons seems to be entirely in accord with the modern movement 
among educators with respect to the teaching of English. I like it very much. — GEORGE 
D. Hoxig, Principo! Union School, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 


Conklin’s Grammar and Composition . 


“ A working grammar by a working maa, uc : 
text book, a guide to culture, and an extensive reference book.” —Pournal of ducation. 


Maxwell’s Primary Lessons in Language . .30 


.60 


It is at once a teacher’s manual, a classroom 


: 

SIS S Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English .40 

Maxwell’s Advanced Lessons in English . 60 

“ ¢ lish Series treats the subject with a simplicity and thoroughness and careful grading of difficulties that must 
both and pupil.”—-ANNA Principal, Teachers’ Training School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric ; ; 1.00 


“ Pages 2-75, making scientific grammar the basis of practical composition, are the best treatment of the matter I have 


seen in text 


Language SerieS; 


oks.”—THoMAS R, Price, Columbia College, New York. 
Other 


Metcalf and Bright’s Language Exercises (42 cents); Harvey’s Language Course ; | , 
~ Lyte’s English Grammar (65 ceots); Clark’s Language Series; Pinneo’s Grammars, 


Favorites : 
Long’s Language Exercises ; Swinton’s 
and Stickney’s Lan- 


guage Lessons, besides standard works by Bain, Holbrook, Kerl, Quackeabos, and Wells 


School 


Webster is the standard of nineteen-twentieths of American school books. ion 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 48 cents. 


are based on the International. Newest —fullest—best. 
Dictionary, 72 cents. High School Dictionary, 98 cents. 


Books delivered at any address on receipt of prices. 


Dictionaries 
Latest editions of Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
Common School 


Write for Section 9 (English 


Language)—a thirty-six page pamphlet, beautifully tllustrated. It is sent free. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 


Boston Poitland, Ore. 
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IOWA TEACHERS. 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association was held in Des Moines 
Deo. 27-29, 1893 The papers and discussions 
were well prepared and pointed. Oat of the de- 
liberations more conclasions were reached aud for- 
mulated into recommendations or resolutions than 
usual. Normal school facilities were chief among 
the topics, and from the deliberations of the col- 
lege men, the county superintendents, the city 
superintendents and principals, and from the gen- 
eral association, were made recommendations in 
the form of memorials to the legislature, asking 
the members to be liberal to the State Normal 
School at Cedar Falle, and also to establish two 
other normal schools in the state. The legislature 
was also asked to provide for a revision and recodi- 
fication of the school laws of the state. 

The third year committee of the council sub- 
mitted the following report in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How shall we diminish waste in our present 
schoo! eystem in graded and high school work ?”’ 

1, Those portions of arithmetic requiring mental 
operations for which mature development is neces- 
sary should be cut ont of the grades below the 
high school. In its place shoald ba put either : 

(a) The beginning of algebra, taken slowly and 
learned oarefully. 

(b) Language. 

1, English, with only the elements of grammar. 

2, Latin, with the beat modern text-books 
adapted to beginners, with the acquirement of 
forms so easy and rapid and permanent in early 


ears. 

3, A waste of time occurs by beginning techni- 
cal grammar too early. Much time is wasted by 
studying so-called language books. 

4. It is a waste of time to teach as much descrip- 
tive geography as is usually taught in most echools. 

5. Mach time would be saved if the intervals 
for promoting classes were made as short as prac- 
ticable. 

6. Forty children for one teacher for the grades 
below the high school are enough. Waste in- 
creases rapidly as the namber goes b yond. 

7. Mach time is wasted because busy work 
that bas no educative value takes the place of 
reading, writing, and spelling in the primary 
grades. 

8. The attempt is made to teach too many sci- 
ences in the high school, and too little time is de- 
voted to arithmetic, history, and advanced Eoglish. 

The following resolation was paesed as the cense 
of the council and the county superintendents : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the educational 
council and county saperintendents in joint session, 
that the State Normal School at Cedar Falls is not 
equipped for the work it is expected to do. 

Resolved, That the attendance and work being 
done there by the president and faculty is entitled 
to more liberal policy on the part of the atate. 

Resolved, That other well-equipped normal 
schools should be established, to the end that the 
demand from the public schools of the atate for 
teachers may ba more nearly satisfied. 

Another resolution was passed asking that the 
twenty fifth general assembly require at least a 
four weeks’ session of each county institute and 
appropriate $400 for the use of each. 

President Seerly of the State Normal School 
offered a resolution directing the executive com- 
mittee to consult with the state defendant on the 
publication of the report of the Association's pro- 
ceedings by the state along with the state superin 
tendent’s report, this to take the place of the lim- 
ited publication by the Association. 


An excellent paper on ‘‘ Dallards and Inoorri 
gibles’’ was read by City Supt. C. P. Rogers of 
Marshalltown, and one on Are the Pablic 
Schools Accomplishing the Work the People Have 
a Right to Expect?’’ by City Supt. O. C. Scott of 
Oskaloosa, was of special interest, giving the opin- 
ions of many men and woman with whom corre- 
spondence bad been had. 

** What Studies are Best Worth While?’ io 
the high echool, was well answered by Prin. W. 


discussed warmly by Prin. H. B. Hayden of Mar- 
shalltown aod Misa Mae J. Evans of Osksloosa. 

Prin. E H. Eastman of Council Blaffs had a 
fine paper on “ Plaos for Making High School 
Rhetoricals More Effective.”’ 

Great interest was taken among primary teach- 
ers in discussing the topics: 1. ‘* What are Some 
of the Common Causes and What the Best Preven- 
tives of Illness of Papile ?’’ 2. ‘‘ Form and Color 
in Education”’ 3. (a) “ Waste. (b) Concen- 
tration.’’ 

Miss Mianie Bach of Marshalltown managed the 
priacipals’ round table wellin the discussion of the 
topics: “Persona! Calture of the Teacher’’ and 
Teachers’ Meetings.’’ 

“The Value of Expert Criticism,’’ by Supt. H. 
C. Hollingsworth of Albia held close attention. In 
his paper the superintendents of schools criticised 
by Dr. Rice in the Forum gave their jadgment of 
the crities and his critici:m. 

Opinions were expressed as follows : 

Oa normal institate instruction. Teaching iteelf 
is the best way to teach teachers to teach One 
can show the teachers how better than he can de- 
scribe it to them. Besides, he may strengthen 
them in some branch in which they are weak. 

On the teacher-examinations and certificates i: 
was remarked that the best way to improve the 
lot of the country teacher, and thereby the schoole, 
was to educate the patrons of the schools to broader 
ideas and teach them the difference between the 
teacher and the farm hand. ‘The hope of rural 
schools lies in a tireless agitation for higher wages ; 
the removal of the cheap teachers by higher re- 
quirements by the county superintendent, and by 
the increase in the size of the districts. More nor- 
mal schools are needed to supply trained teachers, 
and the state ought to farnish the schools. There 
should ba a uniform, legal distinction between first 
and second-class certificates, whereas now there is 
none, and each superintendent is a Jaw unto him- 
self. The tenure of office cf the couatry teacher 
ought to be ex'ended to one year, and every district 
should have seven to nine months’ term. There 
should be more teachers’ meetings through the 
year. There are too many young girls teaching in 
the country to get experience by practicing on 
human souls. Some legislation is needed to define 
the memberehip and purposes and requirements of 
the county normal institute. 

In regard to the county superiatendent, ore 
said: The principal need was that the superintend- 
ent should be a better trained man and should be 
divorced from politics. He should receive a fixed 
salary and not be required to make out an itemized 
bill of all his services. The schools would be ben- 
efitted by the extension of the term of four years. 
There are forty-nine changes this year, and it 
would no doubt be better if many of these officera 
could have been retained. 

Io the College Department, after a carefally 
prepared paper had been read by Professor Loose 
of the State University, he presented on College 
Standings and Statistics the following which were 
adopted. 

The Testa or Criteria of a College are Fuur: 

First.— Satisfactory and complete conditions of 
admission to freshman standing. 

Second.—Correct organization of courses with 
sufficient force of instraction to create a college at- 
mosphere. 

Third.—Facalty of instruction, consisting of at 
least these eight chairs, as followa: 

1. Psychology and Ethics (incladivg instruction 
in Poilosophy and Logic ) 

2. Ancient languages. 

3. Mathematics and Astronomy. 

4. English Language and Literature. 

5. Physics and Chemistry. 

6. Modern Langaages. 

7. History and Political Science. 

8. The Biological Sciences. 

Bat as a concession to Iowa conditions, we 
recommend a provisional minimum of these six: 

1, Paychology and Ethics (including instruction 
in Philosophy and Logic ) : 

2 Ancient Languages. 

. Mathematics and Astronomy. 


Natural Sciences. 


3 
4. Eoglieh and History. 
5 
6. Modera Languages. 


M. Wilcox of West Des Moines High School, and 


Fourth.—Some equipment in the way of library 
and apparatus; we do not even say reasonable 
equipment. 

On the subject of ‘* Athletics Sports and Games” 
Professors Pommel and Wilson objected to their 
being allowed by college faculties. 

De. Launcelot Andrews of the State University 
disagreed with the gentleman. So did Doctor 
Gates of Grinnell, Doctor Loose of the State Uni- 
versity. President Schaeffer, Doctor Tilden, Pro- 
feasor James of Cornell, and Professor Nattiog of 
the State University. 

A committee compoved of Presidents Schaeffer 
of the State University, Brown of Simpeon and 
Gates of Iowa was appoin ed to confer with the 
college faculties and arrive at a common agreement 
to lessen the evils of college athletics, profession: 
aliem and bratality. The scheme adopted will be 
the appointment of college faculty committees to 
examine the right of candidates for places on 
teame. 

‘College Comity” was debated by President 
Wilson, President Schacffer and Professor Loose. 
Mr. Wilson iuvtroduced the subject. His ideas 
were expressed in general form, aud indicated a 
desire that the oollege faculties should maintain 
their present friendly co-operation in behalf of 
their mutual advantage. 

Pres. F. B. Cooper made a fine presiding officer. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall captivated all with his ad- 
dresses on Tharsday, at 4p. m., on ‘‘ Love,” and 
in the evening on ‘‘ The Child.’’ One will cer- 
tainly live better and for a better purpose, and be 
broader by having heard these addresses. Iowa 
teachers will give a warm welcome to Doctor 
Hall to visit them again. 

Officers, 1894 —President—W. M. Beardshear, 
State Agricultural College, Ames; Vice Presi- 
dents—Abbie S. Abbott of secondary department, 
principal of high school, Cedar Rapids; S. S. 
Dobson of superintendent’s department, 
superintendent of city schools, Tama; Secretary— 
I, N. Board, superiatendent of city schooler, 
Osceola; Treasurer—S. W. Samson, superintend- 
ent of city schools, Atlantic; Member Executive 
Committee—A. W. Stuart, superintendent of city 
schools, Ottumwa. 

Tue Iowa LisRARY ASSOCIATION held a 
meeting at the time of the S. T. A., and had able 
papers read. This body will meet in the future 


with the 8S. T. A., and have its program printed 
on the same prospectus. 

The following ia a list of the officers elected for 
the ensuing year: President—Hon. T. S. Parvin 
of Cedar Rapids; Vice President—Mre. Ada 
North, of Iowa City; Secretary—Mrs. Mary W. 
Loomis, of Cherokee; Treasurer—Miss E!len 
MoLoney, of Des Moines, 


N. Y. SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

The thirty-niath annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents, held in Rochester, Jan. 30, 
was unusually weil attended. 

Commissioners Elwood and Wiswell each read a 
paper detailing the daties, opportanities, and dis- 
couragements of the commissioner’s work in exam- 
ining teachera and visiting common schools over 
their immense territories. 

Commissioner Wiswell said that, broadly stated, 
the duties of the commissioner are inspective and 
clerical. The former is the more important. In 
addition to correct scholarship and sound jadg- 
ment they demand a broad mind, a knowledge of 
men, and a high degree of executive ability. In- 
spection involves the accountability of teachers 


and officers, which means health and vigor; a 
knowledge of edacational principles, by which a 
commissioner may be guided in his criticisms; per- 
sonal observations, by which he may with his own 
trained eyes and ears gain correct ideas of actual 
conditions; authority, by which he may be able to 
command a hearivg avd effect reform; and per- 


soval contact with teachers, offi ers, and patrons, 


ba which he may use his influence to best advan- 


tage at short range, and may learn many valuable 
and interesting lessons in human nature. 

The proposed township system was the subject of 
an animated discussion, and stirring epeeches in its 
favor were made by Deputy State Superintendent 
Jared Sandford and Hon. Charles R, Skirner, 
supervisor of teachers’ institutes. 

The Association again voted, almost unani- 
mously, in favor of the abolition of the small dis- 
tricts'and the substitution of the township system. 
The followiug resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this meet- 
ing that the time has arrived when the adoption of 
the township system is an absolute necessity for 
the future progress of the educational interests of 
this state. 

One of the very best papers of the session was 
by Dr. James M. Milne, principal of the Oneonta 
Seunel School. He «xpressed strong disapproval 
of graded institutes; i. ¢., those in which the ex- 
perienced teachers are separate from the younger 
ones. He eaid that three claimants contend for 
the honor of holding the first icstitute. LIostitute 
work should broaden the outlock, enlarge the hori- 
zn, arouse the sympathies, deepen the affections, 
strengthen the trust, and make more vital the 
teachers’ widening responsibility. Ia short, the 
t2acher’s world should be boundless, not bounded. 
The teachers’ institute is the commissioner’s train- 
ing class, wherin the teachers should be instructed, 
not only in the practices of school conduct, and 
wherin shall be stated the basie of school super- 
vision, oa which the commissioner shall work and 
judge. The air is filled with educational promise, 
the fields are whitening for the harvest, and the 
cry is, Where are the reapers ? Commissioners, 
magnify your work. Stand for something, and be 
somebody. Interest every board of education in 
your educational problems. 

The system of examination of teachers by uni- 
form questions sent out to commissioners by the 
Department of Pablic Instruction was discussed, 
and a resolution was adopted by unanimous vote 
asking that all first and second grade avewer papers 
be marked at the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

In many counties a uniform graded course of 
study is used, and uniform examinations of the 
pupils are held at stated intervals. Institute Con- 
ductor Welland Fendrick read a paper on the ten- 
dencies to be avoided in these examinations. He 
started out with the declaration that he was in 
favor of the uniform graded course of study in 
common schools. He was in favor of just machin- 
ery enough to render work effective and no more. 
In the course of hia remarks he said: Is the sye- 
tem of examinations essential in graded schools ? 
If essential now, are they permanently essential ? 
If the matcer is permanent, what modification can 
be made which will counteract some well-known 
evils of the examination system? Are the exam- 
inations essential to the successful working of the 
araded plan? The examinations are introduced, 
firet to secure evidence for the superior officer that 
the teacher has covered the proper ground in class, 
and also to give evidence to the teacher, to suc- 
ceeding teachers, and to teachers in others 
districts, that a certain pupil has covered a term 
or year’s work, which is a definite known quantity. 
The uniform examinations may be a temporary 
necessity. Professor Hendrick suggested that 
where the commissioner knows the teacher and his 
work, knows that be covers the required ground 
in a proper manner, that in that case the teacher’s 
statement, including class standing and amount of 
attendance, either, with or without an examina- 
tion record, be substituted for the mere certificate 
of examination standing. 

Commissiover Smith of Chemung County thought 
it was the abuse and not the use of examinations 
which caused the difficulty. He moved that a 
committee to revise the course of study be ap- 
pointed, such committee to consist of Commissioner 
L. O. Wiswell, Commissioner C. D. Hill, Institute 
Conductor H. R. Sanford, ex-Commissioner F. W. 
Kuapp and Misa Gratia L. Rice, state instructor 
in drawing. The motion prevailed. 

President Harrison introduced Hon. J. F. 
Crooker, state superintendent of public instruction, 
who delivered a spirited address. He said the 
diatrict echool and not the stately college is the 


WHAT Books TEACHERS SHOULD Buy. 


Principles of Education. 
By Matcotm MacVicar, formerly Principal State Normal and Training School, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; First Chancellor of McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 


12mo. Cloth. 


v + 178 pages. 


in every department of educational work. 


“It is an extremely suggestive work. 


discussion of the propositions it contains, and in 


valuable guide in aiding them to understand the philosoph i | 
well."—W. J. Milne, President New York State N ion 


First Steps in Number, 
Fractions, Teach rs’ Edition. 
Exercises in Arithmetic. 
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Edition,—Part II., 15 cents. 
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Teachers’ Edition. 


Price, 60 cents. 
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the hands of teachers it cannot but prove a very 
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and practical work, giving courses of study for graded 
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| school curriculum; and a treatment of organization, 


moral training, government, etc. 


placed in the hands of every teacher.”—E, H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
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chief nursery of citizens. As nearly one-half of 
the school population is in attendance at country 
schools, he believed they should receive more at- 
tention than they do. He urged that the pay of 
teachers, as in other indastries, be proportionate 
to their skill. In conclusion he urged that no 
effort be spared to make the public school build- 
ing comfortable and attractive, and the system 


efficient. 
Supt. Sherman Williams delivered a Pe op 
‘©The Present Need of Our Common Schools.’’ 
He found the greater need to be better teachers. 
He emphasized the necessity for professional train. 
ing onthe part of teachers. He suggested sum 
mer schools lasting four weeks and having a course 
of study extending through three years. Anyone 
who satisfactorily completes this work should get 
a life first grade certificate. 

A resolution introduced by L. O. Wiswell, 
recommending that the siza of the commissioner 
districts be reduced, was adopted. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf was present and 
was granted the privileges of the floor. She pre- 
sented a resolution, pledging the members of the 
convention to work for the adoption of a woman 
suffrage article in the State Constitution. The 
resolution was not acted upon. 

Conductor Sanford offered a resolution asking 
that the coming Consiitutional Convention provide 
that the entire income from the United States De- 
partment Fand be devoted to the support of ccm- 
mon schools. The resolution was adopted. 

A resolution was adopted, asking that no 
teacher be licensed under eighteen years of age. 
The following cfficers were elected: Presicent— 
C. H. Wilson, Essex Counto; First Vice Presi- 
dent—W. J. Barr. Genesee County; Second Vice 
President—R. C. Frano's, Madison County; Secre- 
taries—Leon O. Wiswell, Tioga; Ella Ww. Gale, 
Tompkins; Treasurer—La Floyd Stillman, Cort- 
land County. 

The next meeting will be held at Oneonta. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS. 


The Washington State Teachers’ Association 
held ite sixth annual session at North Yakima, 
Lec. 26, 27, and 28. This association was organ- 
ized at Olympia in April, 1889, through the skill- 
fal and untiring efforts of Prof. B. W. Brintnall, 
then and now superintendent of the public schools 
of that city. Although the association has* not 
grown in point of numbers, it has sccomplished 


much good. Owing to peculiar conditions existing 
in this State, the attendance at the meetings of 
the association has never baen large. A faithful 
few have kept the association alive and given it 
whatever interest has attached to it. 

The plan upon which thie association is organ- 
ized is certainly excellent. Under ita present con- 
stitution it consists of the general associaion, the 
secondary section, the graded school section, the 
superintendence and normal school section, and 
the «dacational council. The latter is limited to 
thirty members, elected for a period of three years, 
one third of its members retiring annually. The 
work of this department is peculiar. Its members 
are presumed tobe chosen from among the emi- 
nent, experienced, thoughtful, and level-headed 
educators of the state. Two of ite members ars 
chosen annually by the general association, for a 
period of three years, two by each of the sections, 
and two by the council itself, so that all interests 
are presumed to be represented in the council, by 
their ablest educators. The peculiar function of 
the council is t ) consider and discuss measares for 
the improvement of our educational sy stem,—par. 
ticularly matters of legislation. Every measure 
coming before it, is presumed to be thoroughly con- 
sidered and discussed in a dispassionate and busi- 
ness-like manner, and such measures as are ap- 
proved by it are then referred to the general asso- 
ciation for final action, and their adoption recom- 
mended. A legislative committee consisting of 
five members is chosen by the general association, 
ita duties being to formulate such laws as are rec- 
ommended by the association, and to visit the leg- 
islature and work for their enactment. 

The executive committee, upon which devolves 
the duty of preparing a program for each meeting 
of the general association, and of making all ar- 
rangements for the meeting, etc., consists cf three 
members chosen for three years, one member re- 
tiring annually, so that two members of the com- 
mittee are always persons of some experience in 
such matters. Each member of the committee 
becomes its chairman during the last year of his 
term of office. 

The recent meeting at North Yakima was by 
no means devoid of interest. Prominent among 
able pom and addresses were the following : 

** The State University,’’ by Prof. J. M. Faylor 
of Seattle; ‘‘ Literature for Primary Grades,’’ by 
Miss West of Walla Walla; ‘‘ Natural Science in 
Elementary Education,’’ by Prof. R. S, Bingham 
of Tacoma; ‘‘ Industrial Work for Girls,’’ by 
Miss C. S. Hyatt of Ellensburgh; ‘‘ The State 
Normal School,’’ by Prof. J. H. Morgan of Ellens- 
burgh; “ Real and Ideal Voice Colture,’’ by 
Miss Sawyer of North Yakima; ‘‘ Breakers,”’ by 
Miss Brown of Everett; and ‘‘ Two Legacies,’’ 
by L. H. Leach of Vancouver. The annual ad. 
dress of President Barnard was read by Professor 
Twitmeyer of Seattle. 

The <fficers of the Association for the ensuiag 
year are R. C. Kerr of Walla Walla, President ; 
Miss C. 5S. Hyatt of Eilensbargh, Secretary; J° 
W. Roberts of Tacoma; R. . Bryan of 
Montesano, and J. W..Shepherd of Everett, 
members of the Executive Committee. The next 
meeting of the association will be held at the 
booming young city of Everett, which is located 
on that peerless inland sea known as Paget Sound. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Pittefield. 

Jan. 26: Massachusetts Town and District Supte. 
Assoc. ; Worcester. 

Feb. 20-22, ’94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 

March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 

MICHIGAN, 

Saginaw West Side High School has been the 
recipient of a most generous gift from an honored 
citizen of that city. Mr. Arthur Hill is the bene- 
factor, and the gift is in the form of four scbolar- 
ships in the University of Michigan. One is to be 
conferred each year to the pupil graduating with 
highest rank in the high school, beginning with 
1894, The scholarships entitle the holder to re. 
ceive two hundred and fifty dollars each for four 
years. Each is designated by the name of some 
person or persons who have been prominent in 
helping on the development of the educational sys- 
tem of the city, and are as follows: The Jobn 
Moore scholarship; the Well-Stone scholarship ; 
the Alonzo L. Bingham scholarship; the Otto 
Roeser scholarship. The Board of Education in 
accepting the bequest add to each of the above 
names, ‘‘ as founded by Arthar Hill.’’ 


MARYLAND. 

In recognition of generous gifts made by Pres- 
ident and Mra Grueber to the cause of education 
in Japan, notably the erection in Tokio of a Jap- 
anese- English school, the imperial commissioner of 
Japan has just presented to the Woman’s College 
at Baltimore a rare collection of articles, consisting 
of handkerchiefs, artificial flowers, fans, wearing 
apparel, and numerous valaable drawiogs. A 
handsome Corean Coart drees, which was on exhi- 
bition at the World's Fair, has also been received. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

Dr. Hanson, Coburn Classical [nstitate, has no 
tobacco: using among his students. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society at Waterville there were three daily 
sessions. The high school people talked about fits 
for college and fite for bad pupils, grammar echool 
teachers had papers and exercises in their grades, 
and the primary division had a large place. Mise 
Swift of the model department, Farmington 
gave a science lesson to a class of boys. There 
was a language lesson by Miss Simmons, Castine. 
Modes of correction and means of securing regular 
attendance were discussed. Principal Hall, Skow- 
hegan suggested ‘‘to make the school a home, not 
& penitentiary, the delicquent boy and shiftlees 
girl bring down our averages. What can be done 
for them ? Cultivate their acquaintance and associ- 
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Teachers Wanted. Avply at once. Teachers’ Protect- 
| + ive Association, Rembrandt Ha ll Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


ciation. Professor Moody, Bowdoin, told the meet 
ing about a fit in mathematics, Profeesor Anthony, 
Bates, thought mathematics has a tendency to 
make man dogmatic. Professor Sampson, Saco, 
demonstrated methods in Latin. Superintendent 
Luce said: ‘‘Pupile should recite in no regular 
order, that each may be on the slert.’’ President 
Whitman, Colby, eaid: ‘‘ The object of the recita- 
tion was not so much for finding out what the 
pupil knows, as for what he doesn’t know, and 
that the time of parrot-like recitations has gone 
by. Mre. Stevens, president of the S'ate W. C. T. 
U., considerately spoke of temperance io schools, 
in which was the following: ‘' If we have saved 
the children today, we have saved the nation to- 
morrow.’ Mrs. French, Portland, assisted 
Stevens. Papers were read by Mies Barleigh. 
Gardiner; Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston; and 
Miss Stevens, New Glovcester. Seven hundred 
teachers were in attendance. M. H. Small, West 
brook, was elected president for the coming year 

Ellsworth is rejoicing in an unprecedented eda- 
cational awakening uoder the inepiring lead. rship 
of the superintendent John F. Kaowlton, who has 
prepared the first complete and detailed course of 
study that the term has bad. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Prof. Sperry Smith of Exeter, for fifty yeara a 
teacher and for more than a third of a century 
principal of the Exeter Grammar School, retired 
from the profession at the close uf last term. His 
friends and former pupils tendered him a dinner 
and reception as a testimonial of their appreciaticn 
of his servicer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A regular meeting of the New England Con- 
ference of Educaticnal Workers will be held in the 
hall of the English High School house, Montgom- 
ery Street, Boston, Saturdav, Jan. 20, at 10 a, m. 
The Committee on General Edacation will present 
the following program : ‘‘ The Exsentials of Arith- 
metic,’’ by Mr. A. G. Boyden; “ Time Saved by 
Advantageous Omissions,’’ by Mr. G. I. Aldrich; 
‘* Algebra and Geometry in the Grammar School,’’ 
by Mr. J. W. McDonald. Discussion, by Mr. W. 
F. Bradbury and others. 

The Brimmer School, Boston,—Quaincy E. Dick- 
erman, principal,—celebrated its semi-centennial at 
Young’s Hotel last Thursday, with rep esentatives 
of many of the earlier classes. One of the gradu- 


ates of '44 gava a recitation of Holmes's ‘* Old 
School Boys,” and another of the same class made 
a stirring address. This school was made famous 
by Joshua Bates, its first principal, who was very 
ac'ive in the Boston Masters’ opposition to Horace 
Mann. There were 134 gentlemen present, and 
the menu had as a frontispisce an excellent por- 
trait of Mr. Dickerman, who has been the principal 
for thirteen years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Club School of Pedagogy has been 
racrgapized, and the last lecture was given Jar. 
13cb, at the new Manual Training H'gh School, 
Providence. 


“SWEET CHARITY.” 

In the Artists’ Exhibition of 1893 at the New 
York Academy of Design, there was exhibited an 
oil-painting by J. L G. Ferris, entitled ‘‘ Sweet 
Charity.’’ Ita richness of coloring commanded 
instant attention, while the leseon it taught was so 
impressive that one naturally returned to it for a 
second view. 

Ite subject ie a young lady of colonial times who 
is on an errand to one of the poorer families of the 
town. She has a sensible, charming face, which 
expresses with remarkable fidelity the sentiment 
of her errand. There is not a home that this 
charming picture will not ornament. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

‘* Sweet Charity’’ was purchased by the pub- 
lishers of The Youth's Companion, and has been 
reproduced in colors in large size, 144 x 21. 

It will be sent to all new eubscribera to The 
Companion who serd $1.75 for a year’s sutscrip- 
tion. This «ffer includes the Double Souvenir 
Nambers published at Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year’s. Address, 

Tue Yourn’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Century Co., 33 East 17:h New York 
have issued ‘‘Padd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 
for 1894,’ containing humorous extracts from 
Mark Twain’s latest story ‘‘ Podd’nhead Wilson,”’ 
now appearing in The Century. They cffer to send 


a copy of this calendsr free to any one who will in- 
close them a stamp to pay pcatage. 


THE 


Journal of Edueation 


Is now able to offer to the teachers of this country the 


JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


on the following conditions: A coupon will be printed every 
week. One Coupon and Ten Cents sent to us will entitle the 
sender to ONE PART of sixteen photographs. 


This Grand Art Collection consists of beautiful views 


which have been selected by Joun L. Sropparp, the most 
noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They represent scenes 
and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an 
interesting and graphic description from his pen. 


The photo- 


graphs are contained in sixteen portfolios, 11 x 13 inches in size, 


each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PART I. is now ready, and contains: 
Portrait of John L. Stoddard; Panorama of Paris; Ann Hathaway’s 


Scotland; Blarney Castle, Ireland ; 


Cottage at Stratford-on-Avyon, England ; 


Ellen’s Isle in Loch Katrine, 
Panorama of Stockholm, Sweden; 


A Group of Lapps, Norway; Heidelberg Castle, Germany; ‘The Dying 


Salamanca, Mexico ; 


Special 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 


your name and address in full. 


the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


John L. 
Send meé Part Va. 


Gaul,’’ statue in the Capitol, Rome; Statue of Columbus, Genoa, Italy; 
The [lilan Cathedral, Italy; The Garden of Gethsemane; 
Gardens and Mt. Corcovado, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
Lucerne, Switzerland; The Graben, a wonderful 
street in Vienna, and a scene on the Indian River, Florida. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
itle. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Manual of Punctuation ° Ford Robert Smith Lansing. Mich. 
The Secret Harmony of the Spheres & Engraving 
orld. , , A Walsh KE. L. Kellogg & Co, New York 

The Birth, Life and Acts of King Arthur . ° Malory Macmillan & Co, New York 7 00 
Bon-Mots of Charles Lamb and Douglas on 

Civilization During the Middle Ages. ° Adams Charles Scribner’s Sons. N Y 2 50 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century . Latimer A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 2 50 
Religions of the World ° ° ‘ . Jones Unity Pub. Co, Chicago 
The Romance of an Empress , Waliszewski. D. Appleton & Co, New York 
Anti-Higher Criticism . ° ° ° Munhall Hunt & Eaton, 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the call for 
agents by A. M. Thayer & Co., 148 Ligh street, 
Boston, to sell and introduce that admirable book, 
The Ethics of Success, in the schools and homes of 
the American people. It is on the last page of the 
JOURNAL of this week. The author, Rev. Wm. 
M. Thayer, has nearly ready a new reader which 
is called ‘* Ethics of Success —a Reader for the 
Middle Grades of Schools.’’ It contains about 
800 pages, and it will be ready to deliver to schools 
by the first of March. The matter is entirely new 
and adapted to the younger pupils in the schools. 
There is no better way to stimulate the youth of 
our land to noble effort than by presenting the sal- 
ient features of the characters of the great and 

who have won in the battle of life those great 
victories that make mankind wiser and better. 

These books have a high mission, and should be 

welcomed by all seeking the good of the youth. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage -Express and Hire, and stop 
os the RAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
bp ote per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, T 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Great Travelers— Esterbrook’s pens. They 
get through a large space in a very short space of 
time. No one need travel far for them for the 
nearest stationer has them. 

WHAT WILL bo IT ?—Medical writers claim 
that the successful remedy for nasal catarrh mvet 
be non-irritating, easy of application, and one that 
will reach the remote sores and ulcerated surfaces. 
The history of the efforts to treat catarrh is proof 
positive that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Halm. 
This eafe and pleasant remedy has mastered catarrh 
as nothing else has ever done, and both physicians 
and patients freely concede this fact. Oar drug- 
gists keep it. 


TO THE LAND OF PALMS. 


THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE TO FLORIDA AND 
THE SOUTH. 


The Pennsylvania railroad company, ever on the 
alert to provide whatever its patrons desire, has 
established for this season an unexcelled through- 
train service to Florida and the south. 

First and foremost comes ‘‘ The New York and 


Florida special,’’ composed exclusively of pullman 
vestibule, smoking, dining, observation, sleeping, 
and drawing-room cars. 

No extra fare will be charged on this train over 
and above the usual pullman berth charges. 

It will leave New York every week day until 
April 19, 1894, at 12.10 pm.; Philadelphia, 2.30 
p.m., and Washington 5.55 p.m., via Richmond 
and the Atlantic coast line and Plant system, ar- 
riving at Jacksonville 5 30 p.m., and St. Augus- 
tine 7 p.m. the following day. 

There are two additional express trains via the 
Atlantic coast line, the one leaving New York daily 
at 9.30 p.m., with buffet sleeping cars from New 
York to Charleston, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
and Tampa; the other leaving New York daily at 
8 30 p m., and connects Thur-days and Saturdave 
with Plant steamship live for Key West and 
Havana, with boffet sleeping cars from New York 
to Richmond, Thomasville, Jacksonville, and Port 


ampa. 

Both of these trains make direct connection, via 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River rail- 
way, to St. Augustine, Palataka, Ormond and 
Rockledge (Indian River. ) 

Two trains leave New York daily, via Washing- 
ton, Richmond & Danville and Florida Central & 
Peninsular railroad, the one leaving New York at 
4.30 p.m., with sleeping car from New York to 
Jacksonville and Tampa; the other leaving New 
York at 12 15 night. 

Passengers from New England can make close 
connections with these trains at Philadelphia and 
Washington, by using through trains, with parlor 
and sleeping cars, leaving Boston, via Shore line, 
at 9.00 a.m. week days, and 7.30 p.m. daily, ar- 
riving at Philadelphia, 6.05 p.m. and 6 40 a.m., 
and Washington 945 p.m., and 10.42 a.m. re- 
spectively. 


— Pompous School Hxaminer: ‘‘ How is the 
earth divided?’ Intelligent Lad: “By earth- 


quakes, sir.’’—T7it-Bits. 


and let people know that you are living and are 
up with the times by using only the celebrated 


Acme Picturesque Writing Tablets, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review begine the new 
year with a et.ong number, both as regards its con- 
tributors and timeliness of its contents. It opens 
with an article on the proposed ‘‘ Income Tax on 
Corporations,”’ by the Hon. William L. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
‘* Republicanism in Brazil’’ forms the subject of 
a paper by the Brazilian Minister at Washington, 
Salvador de Mendonca. Ex-Speaker Reed dis- 
cusses the ‘* Tariff and Business ”’ in a characterie- 
tie manner; Governor Waite of Colorado answers 
the question ‘‘Are the Silver States Ruined ?”’ 
and Lady Jeane writes of ‘' Dinners and Diners.”’ 
Under the caption of ‘‘After-thoughts of a Story- 
teller,’ George W. Cable contributes some inter- 
esting reminiecences and reflections. Bishop 
Doane of Albany discusses ** The Roman Catholic 
School and the School Fund’’ in a vigorous arti- 
cle. The Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. 
James H. Eckels pointe out ‘“‘ How to Prevent a 
Money Famine,”’ and Frederick R. Coudert sume 
up the case against Minister Stevens in an article 
on ‘* The Hawaiian Question.’’ Professor Briggs 
deals with ‘‘ The Sanday-School and Modern Bib- 
lical Criticism.’? Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen 
discusses the question ‘‘Is the Value of Our Fast 
Croisers Overestimated ? ’’ Anton Seidl writes on 
‘* Wagner’s Inflaence on Present-Day Composers.’’ 
The subject of ‘‘ Intercollegiate Football’”’ is 
treated by Dra, White and Wood of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The Notes and Comments in- 
clude three very readable articles: ‘‘ Recent Ro- 
manciogs in Heaven and Hell,’’ by Gertrude B. 
Rolfe; *‘ Professor Tyndall as a Materialiet,’’ by 
Prof. John Grier Hibben of Princeton, and ‘Street 
Begging as a Fine Art,’? by K. K. Bentwick. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New 
York: 3 East 14th Street. 


—The Arena for January has a fine portrait of 
Gerald Massey. ‘‘The True Education and the 
False,’’ by William Ordway Partridge, is an arti- 
cle that students of education will find very sugges- 


tive and useful. He takes the ground that it is 
possible te make our schools so complete that they 
should round out the nature of every child. The 
other articles are rich in thought, and written in a 
spirit of progress, and relate to questions that 
force themselves upon thoughtful readers. Robert 
F. Horton treats of ‘‘ The Higher Criticism”? ; 
Hamlio Garland of ‘‘ The Land Qaestion and its 
Relation to Art and Literature’’; ‘‘Stingon Jar- 
vis has a second paper on ‘‘ The Ascent of Life’ ; 
Hon. John Davis, M.C., writes of ‘Silver in 


IT ROESN'T GO FAR ENOUGH 
—the usual bowel 
medicine, It 
cleans out your 
system, in a more 
or less unpleasant 
way — but that’s 
all. You're left to yourself again, 
when that is over. 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets go 
farther, ov better help, do more 
‘ood. hey have a tonic or 
strengthening effect on the lining 
membranes of the intestines. This 
assists and increases the natural action of the 
bowels. By this means, they permanently 
cure Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, 
Sour Stomach, Indigestion, Dizziness, Sick or 
Bilious Headaches, and every like disorder, 
They’re tiny, sugar-coated granules, a com- 
pound of refined and concentrated vegetable 
extracts—the smallest, the easiest to take 
and the easiest in the way they act. 
They’re guaranteed to give satisfaction, in 
every case, or your money is returned. ou 
pay only for the good you get. 


For 50 cents, at any druggist’s, you can buy 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem y. No matter how 
bad your case or of how long standing, this 
will permanently cure your Catarrh. 


Eogland’’; C. H. Lugrin of ‘A National Prob- 
lem’’; Anna R. Weeks of ‘‘ The Divorce of Man 
from Nature’’; Rabbi 8. Schindler of ** National 
Monopolies and the State’; J. R. Cocke. M.D., 
has an article of special interest on ‘‘ The Voice as 
an Index of the Soul.’’ There are short poems by 
A. IL, Mazzey, and James H. Wirt. The editor, 
B. O. Flower, has his third paper on ‘‘ Gerald 
Massey: Poet, Prophet and Mystic,’’ and treats of 
him as the ‘‘ herald of a new day in poetry’? ‘A 
Child of the Dawn. The books of the day are fully 
noticed. Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cts. 
Boston: The Arena Company 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for January has an able and timely article from 
the new review. ‘‘ In Defence of Classical Study,’”’ 
by Professor Jebb. Other articles of special value 
to educators and philanthropisis are ** The Pay- 
chology of Labor and Capital,’”’ by Robert Wallace, 
M.B.; “ Socialism in France—Its Present and Fu- 
ture,’”’? by Yoes Guyot; ‘‘ Superstition and Fact,’’ 
by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ Womanliness and Womanish- 
nees,’’ from the Spectator, and others of great gen- 
eral interest. The history of this old review 
proves that there is a demand for the reproduction 
of all the leading articles from the best foreign 


MARCH'S SCHOOL-ROOM STENCILS 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
Arbor Day, etc. 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Portrait of Washirgton. 
Washington on Horse. 
Washington’s Tomb. 
Washington’s Monument. 


Decoration Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
Our Dead Heroes. American Flag. 
Soldier’s Monument, Badge of G. A. R. 
Honor the Flag. 


Arbor Day Stencils. 
Sold only in sets — 25 cents. 
California Giant. Washington Elm, 
Charter Oak. God Bless our Trees. 


Get our Complete Catalogue — over 600 designs. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
48 East Mulberry St., Lebanon, Ohio 


the handsomest line of goods ever manufactured 
for polite correspondence. 


China Crepe, 
India Silk, 
Vellum, 
Heavy Bond, 


Royal Linen, 
Mother of Pearl, 
Wedding Cream, 
Hitc., ete. 


Send 27 cents and we will send you sample 
Tablet, commercial note size, postpaid. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


Corner North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DERGARTEN 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 0, 
3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


THE 


American Mathematical Monthly. 


A new monthly Journal of Elementary and 
Higher Mathematics. $2.00 a year. Twenty 
pages, 10x 7'4 inches, each number. Edited 
by Professors B. F. FINKEL, Kidder, Mo., 
and Jno. M. CoLaw. Monterey, Va. Regu- 
lar departments devoted to the important 
branches of Mathematical Science. A due 
portion of space given to tbe solution of 
problems, whether they be the easy problems 
in Arithmetic or the difficult problems in the 
Calculus, Mechanics, Probability, or modern 
Higher Mathematics. Papers and other in- 
teresting features will be maintained, includ- 
ing portraits of prominent mathematicians 
and their biographies, a column of Queries 
and Information, Notes, Book Reviews, etc. 
Address either of the Editors, as above. 


ELYS CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. CAr, Cy cow 
Cleanses the Ro 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores 


Protects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additioual Cold. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
aod Smell. 


It will curee HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril agreea 
Price 50 cents. at Druggiets: by mail 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi. 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We have 3 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our an 
R ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ANTED.—At the opening of next term. ina 
New England city, @ lady teacher of Vocal 
Music (Holt’s Svstem). Guaranteed salary, $275 
which may be much increased by private instruction 
Apply to H1tRAM OrcuTT, Manager N, E. Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once J IRAM 0 
RCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a southern university, a prima training teacher 
—a christian lady (Congregati nat ° 1. 
ary, 9000. gregational preferred). Sa 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New Engl le 
assis 
Business 
IRAM ORCUTT er, 
N. E. Bureau 


Apply to 
on, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


and Recitations 7? 
6 Societies, Churches, etc, Samples FREE 


P. GARRETT & CO,, Philadelphia. (Ket. 1865) 


W BEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
pleases mention this Journal, 
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periodica's by American readers. The aim of the 
Eclectic is to be instructive and not sensational, 
and it commends itself particularly to teachers, 
scholars, lawyers, clergymen, and all intelligent 
readers who desire to keep informed of the intel- 
lectual progrese of the age. Terms, single copies, 
45 cents; one copy one year, $500. E. L. Pelton, 
Poblisher, 144 Eight St., New York. 


—Tce January number of The Chautaugnan 
opens with a brilliant article by Bi-hop John H. 
Vincent, entitled ‘‘In Italy,’? accompanied by 
beautifal illustrations; the warden of Toynbee 


Hall, Rev. S. A. Barnet, writes of ‘‘ University 
Settlements’’; ‘‘ Military Training in Italy’’ is 
treated of by A. Moaso: Dr. J. M. Backley begins 
a practical series of articles on ‘‘ The Principles 
and Practices of 'Debate’’; the question “* What 
is Biology ?’’ is answered by Prof. F P. Mall of 
Johns Hopkins; the ground of ‘ Education in 
Italy’’ is covered by Prof. Alex Oldrini; the 
events leading to the voyage of ‘‘ The Viking’”’ 
and its successful crossing of the ocean are narrated 
by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; Samuel M’’ lure specu- 
lates on the subject of ‘‘ Bird Language’’; that 
cultured and intaresting country, Holland, is pic- 
tured by W. E. Griffis, on its social, arttistic and lit- 
erary sides; the psychological mechanism of blush- 
iog is examined by Camille Mélinard In the de- 
partment ‘‘ Woman’s Council Table’’ Leon Mead 
gives a history of ‘‘ Women as Inventors,” Mar- 
garet W. Noble tells of the workings of a wom- 
an’s prison where women keepers have charge, 
and Hester M. Poole preaches a bright little ser- 
mop on *‘ Social Shams.’’ A complete story from 
the German is an attractive feature. The editorial 
departments discuss current questions, and the 
C. L. 8. C.columns are fall of interest to the mem- 
bors of the Chautauqua Circle. Meadville, Pa : 
Dr. T. L. Flood. 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
January, is Rupert C. W. Buraey’s ‘‘A Pastoral,’’ 
reproduced from the photograph of Dajardin. In 
the opening article Claud Phillips discusses the 
modern paintings of the Ruston collection, illus- 
trating from Romney, Miiller, Linnell, Rossetti, 
and Watts. Under the ti:le ‘“‘ Art in the Theatre 
—A Qaestion of Raform,’’ W. Telbin urges that 
attention be directed to the setting and lighting of 
the stage with a view to advenciog artistic effect. 
Some Recent Illustrated Books is firat a memoir of 
Edwin Calvert, illustrated by reproductions of Cal 
vert’s wood e gravings, by H. Spielmann; sec- 
ond, a study of book plates, illastrated. A beauti- 
fal engraviog of Burne Jones’ *‘ Love Among the 
ruins,’ @ painting w ich was destroved recently, 
is a fall-page illustration. Helen Z.mmern fur- 
nishes a critique upon Adolf Hildebrand and his 
sculpture. ‘* Myths of the Dawn on Greek Vase 
Paintings,’’ by Jane E Harrison, deals with the 
myths of Kephalos and its illustrations, The 
memorial to Cecil Gordon Lawson is concluded. 
Our Illustrated Notebook and the Chronicle of 
Art present the usual features. New York: Cas- 
ell Pab. Co. 


— Worthington’s Iilustrated Magazine and Liter- 
ary Treasury for January ia a model journal for 
the family. The frontispiece is a striking picture 
of a ‘* Hollow Sequoia Log in a Forest of Talare, 
Cal.,’’ followed by an instructive illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘‘ The Forests of California,’’ by Charles 
Howard Shion. The other articles are by Mary 
A. Livermcre, Mary Bradley, Walter Dening, 
Mary A, Denison, Samuel P. Bates, LL.D., and a 
good story by Clarence C. Jenks. The depart- 
ments are varied and instructive, and certain con- 
tributions from some of the best writers of litera- 
ture. Among them are Lillian Whiting, Walter 
B. Harte, Pierre S. Storr, M D., Katherine Lee 
Bates, and others. Price, $250 a year; single 
cents. Hartford, Ct.: A. D. Worthing- 
ton 0. 


— The New Year’s number of the Pull Ma! 
Magazine bas for its frontispiece a colored pic'u e 
entitled “A New Yeare Morning.’ The leading 
articles are by George Meredith, Lord Ernest 
Hamilton, Arthur Law, Lord Wolseley, C. H. 
Mallock, Frank R Stockton, W. L. Alden: 
Lloyd Bryce, Archibald Forbes, I Yavgmill, and 
others. The illustrations are excellent, and en- 
hance the interest and value of the contributions. 
‘The Decline and Fall of Napoleon,’ by Lord 
Wolseley, and ‘’Mareshall McMahon and the 
Franco-G.rman War,’’ by Mr. Forbes, are of 
special interest to lovers of French history. Price, 
25 cents. London, Eng., and the Ioternationn) 
News Company, New York. 


— Godey’s magazine for January has a rich and 
varied table of contents. The complete novel of 
the number is by E. W. Lee, and is called ‘‘Mam’- 
selle Paganini.’ L. Clarkson has a Christmas 
story. Julius Chambers a story called ‘ The Prin- 
ceas of Barren Island’’; ‘‘ Conyers C. Converse 
contributes a parlor comedy; Herbert W. Greene 
writes of an incident in the life of Ole Ball. All 


the departments are up to their standard. New/SS 


York: 21 Park Row. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Magazine of egete, for January; terms, $3 00 
ayear_ Buffalo, N. ¥.: Charles Wells Moulton 


he Homiletic Review, for january; terms, $3.00 a 
year. NewYork: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
The Globe, f.r January to March; terms, $200 a 
year Philadelphia 112 No 12th St. 
Pall Mall Magazine, for January; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: The International News Co. 
The Arena, for January; terms, $5 00 a year. Bos 
ton: The Arena ub Co. 
Babyhood, for Ja.uary; terms, $1.00a year. New 
Pub. Co, tor J 
orth American Review, for January; te' ms, $5 00 
a year. New York: 3 E, 14th St. 


Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER. 


By WILLIAM Dana OrcurTT. 


Illustrated with 32 full-page half tones and several 
text cuts. Octavo, pp, 497. Bound in ha: dsome 
maroon cloth, $400; in white vellum cloth. with 
gilt top, $5.00. 

In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
first special town government and the first free pub 
ic school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record of the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One 
half of the edition has been disposed of by subscrip 
tion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the 
market. 

Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of * Ben Hur.” &c. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who wiil send us only 
TWO NEW subscriptions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol. 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCA. 
TION one year. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 


ENGLAND PUB. CO 


NEW 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in 'U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an 
Musicians, ct both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FRE TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir!, teacher; 
if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 

telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places; #80 sure 

the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NV. Granville, N.Y. 

Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 

Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth 

TAYLOR, DE 


OOLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
ing 


ear begins Sept. 25. 
ERITTE, & HAGAR. 


for the advancement of art education and train- 

all branches of industrial drawing, 

For and ap the 
sch ew corner of Exeter ee n. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QITATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
"For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. A.M. 


SITATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, 
J For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Princi D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD, MASS. 
xes. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
For both 


se 
Catalogues address 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISHERS pleasemention this Jeurnal. 


°lOne Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


N 2 AR ER by is in itself a reason for selecting one agency instead of aucther. provided both are 

equally effective. But if you can get the teacher you want from Syracuse it will save 
time to write there first, instead of experimenting. Here is a letter written Jan. 5 by Supt. T. F Kane of 
Naugatuck. Ct.: ‘* Miss —— reached here yesterday afternoon. This morning she mét the board of school 
visitors and passed an examination. She is now duly Jicensed to teach in these schools. . . The teacher 
who had the position resigned Dec 21 At that time I was ill. The next day the chairman of the district 
committee called upon me and asked if I B UT N OT T could personally recommend. I thought 
could get a teacher for the position whom I could, and telegraphed an offer, but the 
Board would not release her, I was obliged to go to New York Tuesday. and was instructed to geta 
teacher, but to see her before making an engagement. [spent three days consulting the principal agencies. 
I gave the same requirements which I mentioned in my telegram to you To my surprise I cou'd not find 
a teacher near enough for an interview who had just these qualifications. I said to the chairman. ‘I be- 
lieve Mr. Bardeen can fill this position for us if I give bim defiuite instructions ’ Upon my assurance that 
I was willing to trust your judgment, he directed me to telegraph. The dispatch S SU RE 
reached us at 10 o’clock. The next morning the teacher was on her way.” O 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waitirg for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mgr, X3 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


p CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv devartment of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 22 Union Square, New York. 


Has filled over 1300 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


Good openings now for 
Teachers who can go on 
sbort notice. 

This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, anZaggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


It is never too late to register. On Wednesday, Jan. 1oth, Miss M 
came to this office aud registered. A call for a $500 teacher had just been 
received by mail. It was justsuch a position as she wanted, and she was 
admirably adapted to it. Hence she was strongly recommended, and the next 
morning a telegram came directing us to send her, without delay,, to fill the 
position, and she is now on her way to Connecticut. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA ren 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 09, = Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & AUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW York«K. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 an O 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. Phillips Building, 120 Tremont &St., 


Correspondence with successful! BOSTON. 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SO08TON and CHICAGO, 
ce SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If so, register in the 
rayscpen ror pro | Teachers’ CO-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results 


eow 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


> w is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
— . HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Paine Fide.) 


ishi change at 
on‘ ereased salary, shot 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


should 
W irthdé 
ashington’s « Birthday, 
Including “The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
ener et tee sens of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some ap- 


iate exercise Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
Pr Manual of nearly 69 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


EXERCISES 


— FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, Price 20 cents. 


Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 
Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset ST., BosTON. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, be 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


YH Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 


First Four Books of Casar’s Commentaries. som cloth. $1.00, 
licere’s Six Famous (rations. -00, 
enience 
Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. 


, pot be overestimated. The reader need not use the 
ee etle chute to interpret the original himself, and then, without the least troubie, he can verify 


correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 

Bingie above books wil! be sent by mail on receipt of the price If are 

ordered at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. The money must accompany the order ip ev nh 4 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. I4th St., New York. 


NEVV BOOBS JUST PUBLISHED. 


TORCH BEARERS OF HISTORY. A connected series of Historical Sketches. By Amelia 


Hutchinson Stirling “ A, 1209, cloth, 80 cents. 

4 HISTORY. A New Series of Histories, with Notes on Contempo 
Summaries of the Constitution, Glossaries of Histories! Terme, and 
Sketch Maps. Edited by W. ScorT DALGLEISH, M.A, LL.D. (cloth extra, —. 
Mediz val England from the English Settlement to the Reformation (44-1509), 1zmo, 


Period f. 
The Reformation and the Revolution (1509-1688). 12mo, cloth extra. 80 cents. 


Period ff. 
i ° itain and Ireland (1689-1887). 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cts. 
A History. By W. A. SALISBURY. 8VO0, cloth extra, $1.50. 


PORTUGAL AND iTS PEOPLE. 1 
Send for our new school and college list. Any book in this List sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. Pub’rs & Importers, 33 E. 17th St., Union Sq., New York. 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. < 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER forthe LITTLE CITIZEN. 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school, and their country, in a compact and interesting form. 


tpaid 
THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE, * ™3!.20°"" 
Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. 


The “Primer” and the Manual of the Salute.”’ 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

Price, One Dollar each. 

An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 

application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Emerson (formerly Monree) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has 4 poe and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
em Wi Term opens Jan. 2d. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, } 


Relief Maps and Models. 


' Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Just CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOGY, GCEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN EB. HOWELL, 
612 17th mt., N. w., Washington, D.C, 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


| 


Together, by mail 
10 cts. 


Agents Wanted, 


To introduce of A. SCHOOL PENS 


into Schools. 
“The Reader could not he improved.’”’—Jnter Ocean. 
** Excels all others'’’— Boston Herald. 
‘This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal of Education. 
A. M. THAYER & CO.,, 
148 Migh Street, Boston. 


Specialists 


Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their Interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 
on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset Rt.. Roaton 


| PERRY & C0 LONDON. 
ay Est, 1824, 

Largest aud Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents, 


Vol. XXV.—International Education 
Sertes.—Fust published. 


How to Study and 
Teach History. 


With Particular Reference to the History 
of the United States. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, PhD., LL.D., 


Professor of the Science and the Art of Teach- 
‘ ing in the University of Michigan. 


The aim of this book is practical, and was written 
with particular reference to the needs of elementary 
and secondary teachers, although it will be found of 
interest and value to teachers and students of all 

rades. Its main purpose is to state the uses of 

istory, to define in a general way its field, to pre- 
sent and to illustrate criteria for the choice of facts. 
to emphasize the the orginization of facts with lefer 
ence to the three princivles of association. to inet 
cate sources of information, to describe the qualifi 
cations of the teacher, and finally to illustrate causa 
tion and the grouping of facts by drawing the out- 
lines of some important chapters of American 
history. It is one of the most important and valu 
able volumes in the series. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 6 Bond Street, New York 
11 Franklin St , Boston, 243 253 Wabash Av , Chicago 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T, H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co.’s and Hachette 
& Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St, to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, ip the ancient and motern languag:s. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 


THECORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
the Columbain F xposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS  Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 11thed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN V#INTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR«NCES EN VEINTB LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Readiug book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English. 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4tb edition. Spanish and Englieh, 50 
6th edition, Spanish aunotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUEBS DE LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PARA VARTA®, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
* Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 
est stock of choice Spanish books intheUnited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


Foreigner’s Manual. 


Part I. 26 cts. 
Complete, Introduction Price, 76 ets. 


PREPARED FOR USE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS, 
TO TEACH ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS, 
English only being used. 


B. HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., 
New Work. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGWS Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
Mathematics, etc., ete. 
. I. SMITH J.D. W 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wares 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Gram re. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


School Specialties. 


Music. 


classical songs, representing 
some of the foremost Europea: 
composers. 


“Classic Vocal. Gems,” 
TENOR 


30 classical songs compiled jy 
one volume; a selection which 
few buyers could equal. 


“ Classic Vocal Gels,” 


33 carefully selected songs from 
the best foreign and Americay 
composers, including many no 
table triumphs. 


“Classic Vocal Gems.” 


BARITONE org BASS 


24 songs, not too difficult. yet high class. Every 
singer will appreciate such a collection in one book. 


The Famous Classic Series : 


Song Classics,” 2 vols. 

Piano Classics,’’ 2 vols. 

* Classic Pianist.’ 

‘Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

** Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs."’ 
“Classic Four Hand Collections.” 
“Classical Collection.” Violin and piano. 
“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 


The above series represents 12 volumes of tha best 
music known. 

Any of the books by mail, postpaid, in heavy 
paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Piancs, and the self. 
playing “‘ Symphony.”’ 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Coc., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON& CO., New York. 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
aoor life ‘heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards, A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 

DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 

THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricr, 25 Cents. 

SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 


* #Send ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CL..CINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed . 
3 Somerset 8St., nae 


Ww EN corresponding with advertisers 
please mention this Journal. 


The Best Elocution. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“The nearest perfect of any book intended for 
the use of students of elocution.” — Zois W. Bangs, 


Ross’ Voice Culture and Elocution. Packer Col. Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Indispensable to the teacher.” — Mark B. Beal, 
Prin. Rochester School Oratory. 


For Examination and Introduction Terms, 


Address 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 


740 Broadway, New York. 


PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 


Write for Catalogue and full infor 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 
Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 


‘Tone, Action, Design, 


Easy terms. Old instruments 
mation. 


Albany St., Boston. 
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